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Inter-Ethnic Relations in the USSR 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


I 


Taken at face value, the Soviet Constitution’ offers one of the 
best known solutions to the difficult problem of inter-ethnic democ- 
racy, or of the peaceful co-existence of numerous ethnic groups in 
the framework of one state. The solution is this: the territory of 
a multi-national state is divided into smaller areas which correspond 
approximately to the habitats of the individual ethnic groups, and 
these areas are endowed with far-reaching autonomy. This solution 
combines the political and economic advantages of living in a large 
state with the possibility of an uninhibited development of particu- 
lar cultures. 

It is noteworthy that the transformation of the formerly cen- 
tralized Russian Empire into a federation of ‘‘national republics” 
has been carried out by the Communists, whose program emphatical- 
ly denied the value of federation, especially of a federation of na- 
tionalities, since, in their opinion, the national movements are tools 
used by the “‘bourgeois’’ to dupe the workers and to come to terms 
with the ‘‘bourgeois’” of other states to the detriment of the workers, 
and since federation means a decentralization which is unfavorable 
to the smooth functioning of planned economy.? The acceptance 
and realization, by the Communists, of a program which, before 
their ascent to power, they strongly opposed, can be explained by 
two reasons. First, they wished to attract and appease the ‘‘semi- 
colonial peoples’’ of the former Russian Empire among whom 
autonomist and separatist movements existed. Secondly, they prob- 
ably have found, in their domination of an agglomeration of na- 
tional republics, a compensation for their frustrated dream of a 
world-wide International Workers Republic. 


*Not only the Stalin Constitution of 1936, but already its predecessors, the 
ae of the RSFSR of 1918, and especially the Constitution of the USSR 
of 1923. 


*Lenin’s statements on the subject have been collected in a book entitled 
Lenin on the National Problem, Moscow, 1925 (in Russian). 
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II 


The principles used by the Soviet Constitution for the solution 
of the problem of a federation of nationalities are three: (1) to 
every ethnic group a political unit must correspond; (2) only one 
political unit should correspond to every ethnic group so that a 
central agency for each culture would exist; (3) all these units 
must be united, not on the basis of an alleged ethnic or cultural 
affinity, but on that of the acceptance of the socialist soviet pattern. 


The structure corresponding to these principles could not but 
be very complicated because of the greatly complicated ethnic re- 
lations involved. The area under the Soviets is inhabited by 140 
ethnic groups, one of which, the Russian, forms the absolute ma- 
jority, whereas there are other groups with less than one thousand 
members. The cultural level of the different groups varies from 
primitive nomadism to industrial civilization of the Western type. 
The difficult architectonic problem has been solved on the basis of 
a classification of the ethnic groups and of a corresponding dif- 
ferentiation of their statuses. 


The Union consists of sixteen* federal republics which corre- 
spond to ethnic groups of the first class. Certain parts of the ter- 
ritory of several federal republics are segregated into autonomous 
republics which correspond to ethnic groups of the second class. 
Certain parts of the territory of federal republics not entering into 
autonomous republics and certain parts of the territory of the auton- 
omous republics are segregated into autonomous territories or na- 
tional districts which correspond to ethnic groups of the third and 
the fourth class. The status of the four classes differs in relation 
to the right of segregation, to the participation in the federal govern- 
ment, and to the extent of autonomy. 


As to separation, ethnic groups of the first class have the con- 
stitutionally recognized right of secession, and the groups of the 
second class the constitutionally recognized right to be organized 
into autonomous units,‘ whereas the groups of the third and fourth 
classes have no specific rights at all. 


* This figure was reached through the addition, in 1940, of the Finno-Karelian, 
Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian and Moldavian Republics. The Constitution of 1936 
mentioned eleven republics, that of 1923 only four. 


*See Constitution of 1936, art 17. 
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In regard to participation in the federal government, the size 
of the representation in the council of the nationalities’ varies ac- 
cording to the class: units of the first class are represented by twenty- 
five deputies each, those of the second class by eleven deputies each, 
units of the third class by five deputies each, units of the fourth 
class by one deputy each. Prior to the constitutional reform of 1936 
the units of the first class had an additional right based on usage: 
the Constitution provided for the election of seven presidents of 
the Central Executive Committee, according to the number of fed- 
eral republics which then existed, and the rule was to elect to these 
positions the heads of the seven republics, i.e., the presidents of 
their Central Executive Committees. The 1936 reform made the 
continuance of this usage impossible, since it left only one position 
of the president of the Bureau of the Supreme Soviet which replaced 
the former Central Executive Committee.® 

In regard to autonomy, the languages of the sixteen federal 
republics are, first of all, considered official languages of the Union; 
in consequence, all federal laws are published in sixteen editions. 
Secondly, all the ethnic groups, without difference of class, are given 
the right to have public education in their languages and to use it 
in all the administrative boards and courts. However, there is the 
usage to admit the Russian too, since this language is the means 
of intercommunication between the numerous ethnic groups. Third- 
ly, the ethnic groups of the various classes are given different scopes 
of legislative and administrative autonomy. This gradation is ex- 
pressed in an ingenious organization of the people’s commissariats 
which roughly correspond to the ministries in “‘bourgeois’’ coun- 
tries. These commissariats are divided into three levels: Union, 
Union-republican and Republican.” The first and the third level 
roughly correspond to federal and state administration in this coun- 
try; the second is peculiar to the Soviet Union. Such commis- 
Sariats exist both on the federal and the republican (state) level, 
and the corresponding administrative activities are carried out by 
the federal commissariats through the republican ones. Thus, for 


* Which roughly corresponds to the American Senate in that its members are 
elected by the people of the political units forming the Soviet Union. It is a 
part of the Supreme Chamber. 

*This change was probably caused by the increase of the mene: of the 
constituent republics. 

"Constitution of 1936, art. 77 and 83. The Constitution of 1923 conta | a 
similar provision in articles 51 and 67. 
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instance, general directions concerning public health are given by 
the federal commissariat of health, but the real administration be- 
longs, in each republic, to the republican commissariat of health. 
The latter is in the state of ‘double submission” since it is re- 
sponsible both to the federal commissariat and to the council of 
the people’s commissars of the individual republic. Influence in the 
republican commissariats of this type is one phase of the autonomy 
granted to the federal and autonomous republics. The independent 
management of republican commissariats with no federal commisariats 
above them is another; such commissariats are usually called auton- 
omous. In contradistinction to the ethnic groups of the first and 
second class, those of the third and fourth do not possess any legis- 
lative or administrative autonomy; in their territory, the functions 
of the state are carried out by local agencies of the federal or auton- 
omous republics. 


III 


The distribution of the ethnic groups among the four classes has 
been made according to the following principles: (1) only border 
groups have been introduced into the first class, a corollary of the 
right of secession; (2) the larger the group is, the higher is the ex- 
pectation of being granted higher status; (3) the higher the culture 
level is, the higher is the expectation of being granted a higher status. 

As regards the delimitation of frontiers, in the beginning the 
tendency was to follow closely the ethnic frontiers; in this way, 
territories consisting of a number of separate lots were created.® 
Early in the twenties a plan was considered to use two distinct sets 
of frontiers, one for political and economic purposes and another 
for cultural purposes. This plan was never realized, and the terri- 
tories of the individual republic and other units were given configura- 
tions permitting the use of these units not only for cultural, but for 
political and economic purposes also. In this way, large masses of 
Russians and Ukrainians were assigned to alloethnic republics, and 
thus large minorities were created.° 

In the distribution of functions there has been, up to just recently 
a gradual decrease in the size of autonomy. The Constitution of 
1923 provided autonomous commissariats for agriculture, interior 


*This was the case of the Bashkir Republic and of the Commune of the 
Volga Germans. 

*In 1932, persecution of Russian workers in the Ukraine was discovered 
and strongly condemned in the /svestia. 
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(local administration and police), justice, public education (includ- 
ing art, theater, movies, newspapers, radio, etc.), public health se- 
curity. But in 1929 a federal commissariat of agriculture was created 
and superimposed on the commissariats of agriculture of the individ- 
ual republics. In 1930 a specified structure of local government 
was imposed by a federal law on the individual republics. In 1934 
a federal commissariat for internal affairs was organized. In 1936 
newly organized federal councils for higher education and for art 
curbed the autonomy of the national republics in the ceorrespond- 
ing field. On July 20, 1936, a decree anticipating the Constitution 
of December 5, 1936, created federal commissariats for justice and 
public health. In 1943, only public education (excluding higher 
education and art), local industry, local public utilities and social 
security were carried out by republican commissariats of the auton- 
omous type. 

Early in 1944, a change took place which has aroused much 
attention outside of Russia;'° the federal republics (but not the 
autonomous ones) were granted the right to organize republican 
commissariats for foreign affairs and defense. In terms of the 
general structure described above, this means that, from now on, 
defense and foreign affairs will be managed by federal agencies 
through republican (state) agencies. Contrary to ideas often ex- 
pressed in this country, the federal republics have by no means re- 
ceived the right to raise their own armies or to conduct independent- 
ly their foreign relations. The timing of the reform points rather 
to outward than to inward preoccupations of the authors."! 


IV 


Up to this place, the structure was described by taking the Con- 
stitution at face value. In practice, local liberties can not develop 
since the actual power belongs to the Communist Party, and this 
Party is organized on a pattern of centralization and strong dis- 
cipline. No reflection of the federal structure of the Soviet State 
is to be found in the structure of the Party; especially, in the centers 


* Cf. the decision of the Supreme Soviet of February 1, 1944. 

“It has been reported that at the Moscow conference Molotov displayed 
great interest in the structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations, es- 
pecially in the rights of the dominions concerning foreign policy. The change in 
the Constitution took place after the USSR had been denied particular representa- 
tion for each of the constituent republics in the Committee for the study of German 
atrocities. 
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of the federal and autonomous republics, “‘provincial’’ committees 
of the Party function, just as in all big centers scattered throughout 
the country. 

The meaning of this Party structure for the actual amount of 
autonomy in the Soviet State may be best explained in the example 
of the status of a commissar heading a republican commissariat of 
the autonomous type. According to the Constitution, he should be 
freely elected by the Supreme Soviet of the national republic and 
should be responsible to nobody but the Council of the People’s 
Commissars of that republic. In actuality, the candidate is nom- 
inated by the Organization Bureau of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party in Moscow and ‘“‘elected’’ by the Communist 
majority in the Supreme Council of the republic. Being a Party 
man, he has to strictly obey all orders which he may receive from 
the higher agencies of the Party. They may dismiss him at their 
pleasure, and a vote of the Supreme Soviet of the republic will give 
to this dismissal an official form. 

In actuality, autonomy is reduced to the use of local languages 
in the schools, the administration, the courts and cultural agencies. 
An observer has expressed the situation in the following words: 
“The people are permitted to speak in their languages; but what 
they may say is determined by Moscow.’’ The general pattern is: 
culture must be uniform in content, but variable in respect of the 
forms of expression. 

The general line of cultural development is, in consequence, de- 
termined by the central agencies of the ruling party. Two periods 
may be discerned in the actual policy. During the first period which 
lasted until 1932-3, the tendency was towards greater differentia- 
tion of cultures. Thus, in the Ukraine, scientists and authors were 
invited from Galicia, to help make the Ukrainian language as distinct 
from the Russian as possible, since the Galician dialect is a kind of 
transition to the Polish and the Czech languages. At the same time, 
for a number of little ethnic groups new alphabets were invented, 
using as a pattern the Latin and not the Russian one. 

During 1932-3 the trend was reversed. It was declared that 
the nations of the Soviet Union recognized their brotherhood and 
desired more unity. In the Ukraine the Galicians were ousted, and 
a new set of scholars was given the task of developing Ukrainian 
grammar and dictionary making the language as nearly like the 
Russian as possible. A number of judicial trials took place in which 
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separatist tendencies were severely repressed, despite the constitutional 
recognition of the right of secession. The people’s commissar for 
public education of the Ukrainian Republic committed suicide, since 
overnight his activity, which, he thought, corresponded to the de- 
sires of the Moscow center, was declared high treason. The Latin 
alphabet has been gradually replaced by the Russian one. Pushkin 
has been declared the national poet of the peoples of Russia, and 
his centenary was celebrated as an all-Union event. The tendency 


is to restore the precedence of the Russian group which created the. 


Empire, now venerated as the forerunner of the Soviet State, and 
developed more culture values than any other group. 

It is difficult to study actual social processes under the Soviet 
rule. This is, however, reason to think that the process of the as- 
similating small ethnic groups with the Russian one has continued. 
In any case, the census of 1926 displayed a much larger number 
of persons considering Russian their tongue than the number of 
persons considering themselves members of the Russian ethnic group.’? 
It has been reported that the members of small ethnic groups prefer 
sending their children to Russian rather than to their own schools, 
because of much brighter prospects for people with a full command 
of Russian than for members of small minorities. On the other 
hand, there have been symptoms of separatist movements, not only 
in the Ukraine and Belorussia, but also among groups of the Turkish 
family usually adhering to Islam. The Jews were invited to settle 
in Northern Crimea and, later on, in an autonomous territory, a 
kind of national home for Jews on the Amur River. Only a few 
have used this opportunity. In earlier years a number of judicial 
trials against antisemitic outbursts have displayed the persistence of 
hostile sentiments in social strata. An investigation carried out by 
the present writer in 1935 and concerning the change of first and 
last names has shown that the Jews use this possibility six times 
more frequently than could be expected, and take perfectly Russian 
names; this is a symptom of persisting social discrimination.’* In 
general, the problem of stopping anti-Semitism proved to be much 
more difficult than was expected as has the problem of inter-ethnic 
relations in general. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


“It is commonly assumed in Russia that the memory of alloethnic origin lasts 
one or two generations after the shift of a family to the Russian language. 
* Published in Russian, in Vosroshdeniye, Dec. 21 and 24, 1935. 
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Rural People in the Postwar World® 
O. E. BAKER 


5. The Drift from Dependence on the Family toward Dependence 
on State or Government 


The war has introduced three, only partially new factors which 
deserve consideration: (1) industrial development, (2) the draft, 
and (3) governmental control. 


(1) The unprecedently rapid industrial development during 
the past year carries consequences which it is impossible at present 
to forecast. It has depleted many rural areas of a third or more of 
the youth. But whether these youth will return in vast numbers 
to the farms, as occurred during the early thirties, or whether gov- 
ernmental action will permit them to remain in the cities, only the 
future can reveal. If large numbers should attempt to return to 
the farms, they will be faced with a mechanization far more ex- 
tensive than that of a decade ago. There may not be need for many 
of them. It appears probable also that the prices of farm products 
will be lower than during the War period. The problem of un- 
employment seems likely to assume such magnitude as to compel 
modification in our customary concepts of the functions of Govern- 
ment. 


(2) The draft likewise is draining the youth from the farms 
in unprecedented numbers. In the summer of 1943 a check-up 
of the youth included in the survey of Ross County, Ohio, two years 
ago, indicates that in the interim more than half of the young men 
who have left the farms have entered the armed forces, and nearly 
half have become employed in urban occupations. Over three-fourths 
of the young men sixteen to thirty years of age have left the farms 
of this typical county during the last two years. Whether it will 
be necessary to maintain a large army is as yet uncertain, and what 
the rural youth will do upon their release from the army is equally 
uncertain. It appears certain, however, that there will be either 


* This article is the second of two parts. The first half appeared in the 
March, 1944, issue. 
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a vast movement back to the land, or else a momentous expansion in 
governmental control of economic activity. 

(3) Governmental control. The drift during the past cen- 
tury or longer, has been from reliance on the resources of the family 
and the church toward reliance upon the resources of the nation. 
A century ago, most unemployment relief or, for that matter, re- 
lief of all kinds, was provided by the family. In cases where the 
family was incapable of providing such relief, the churches extended 
aid, particularly if the needy were church members. Gradually 
the county poor farm developed, then the state institutions, and 
during the past decade the need for relief became of such magnitude 
that only the federal government possessed the means to provide 
even the meagerest necessities for the millions of people out of work. 
Likewise, with education; a century ago the family was the prin- 
cipal institution providing education for the children, supplemented 
in the realm of secondary and higher education by the church. 
Gradually the public school system has developed in response to 
urgent need, until now the family functions exclusively only in 
the education of young children under five or six years of age, and 
the kindergarten tends to lower this age still further. There is an 
evident trend among many families to leave the education of the 
children almost exclusively to the schools after the age of six. Par- 
ticularly is this the case in the cities, where there is so little for the 
children to be responsible for, except school. Likewise, the church, 
with the notable exception of the Catholic Church, has largely with- 
drawn from the educational field except for the weekly Sunday 
School. Most of the formerly denominational colleges have become 
non-denominational, and increasing taxation seems likely to en- 
danger their means of support. 

The last year has been characterized by an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of the functions of government in the economic field. Many 
of these activities seem likely to remain after the war, almost of 
necessity. In England, where the effects of war are more fully de- 
veloped than in our own country as yet, the nationalization of the 
agricultural land has been advocated by such presumably conserva- 
tive institutions as the Oxford University Institute of Economics, 
and the Church of England. At least the highest officials of the 
Church of England in the meeting at Malvern issued a manifesto in 
which the ultimate ownership of the natural resources of the com- 
munity were considered a stumbling-block in the hands of private 
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owners. A revision of this manifesto changed the wording to 
‘principal industrial resources of the community.”* This mani- 
festo also recommended that the Church of England, probably the 
largest owner of land in England, ‘‘bring about a complete change 
in the internal financial position of the Church.” 

In the United States, where even yet a large proportion of the 
farm land is owned by the operator, and where the traditions of 
the values of the private ownership of property as a basis for economic 
and religious freedom remain strong, it seems unlikely that the na- 
tionalization of the land will come as quickly as in England, if, 
indeed, it comes at all. Another retarding factor in the United 
States is the doctrine of the Catholic Church relative to private 
property. Briefly as I understand it, this doctrine is to the effect 
that the development of personality is a major goal of life. The 
development of personality involves the experiences of responsibility, 
and such experiences require things or institutions to be responsible 
for. The use of the land is the great responsibility given by God 
to man. To take away this responsibility would thwart the will 
of God and the development of the human personality. The Cath- 


* The revised edition of the Manifesto reads as follows: “But the Church can 
point to those features of our existing society which, while they can never pre- 
vent individual men and women from becoming Christian, are contrary to divine 
justice, and act as stumbling-blocks, making it harder for men to live Christian 
lives, 

“In our present civilization we believe that the maintenance of that part of 
the structure of our society, by which the ultimate ownership of the principal 
industrial resources of the community can be vested in the hands of private own- 
ers, may be such a stumbling-block. On the one hand, it may deprive the poorest 
members of the community of the essentials of life. On the other, while these 
resources can be so owned, men will strive for their ownership for themselves. 
As a consequence, a way of life founded on the supremacy of the economic motive 
will remain, which is contrary to God’s plan for mankind. 

“For one or both of these reasons, the time has come for Christians to pro- 
claim the need for striving towards a form of society in which, while the essential 
value of the individual human personality is preserved, the continuance of these 
abuses will be no longer possible. 

“Christians, clergy and laity alike, cannot take part in this work unless they 
are ready to advocate and bring about a complete change in the internal financial 
position of the Church of England.” 


*The doctrine of the Catholic Church is summarized as follows in the Mani- 
festo on Rural Life, pages 8-10: 

“Since God created the earth for mankind in general, the earth is the heritage 
of all mankind. Although the title to the earth of mankind as a whole sets cer- 
tain natural limits to private ownership, this title is not in conflict with the 
institution of private property. Division of goods and of ownership is founded on 
the natural law, since natural reason dictates that such division is necessary in 
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olic Church, therefore, believes in the widespread ownership of 
property; indeed, desires that most families have at least a parcel 
of land on which they can live and maintain freedom and inde- 
pendence. Obviously this is difficult in our modern world with 
its intricate specialization of labor, and its inter-dependent urban 
life. Nevertheless, the rapid development of part-time farming dur- 


order that the goods of the earth might be apportioned among all mankind in 
orderly, efficient, and peaceful manner. The limits of ownership and the division 
of property are determined ‘by man’s own industry and the institutions of in- 
dividual peoples.’ 

“It is obvious that man has a right to the fruits of his labor. To use the 
words of Leo XIII, ‘that which is required for the preservation of life and for 
life’s well-being, is produced in great abundance by the earth, but not until man 
has brought it into cultivation and lavished upon it his care and skill. Now, when 
man thus spends the industry of his mind and the strength of his body in pro- 
curing the fruits of nature, by that act he makes his own that portion of nature’s 
field which he cultivates — that portion on which he leaves, as it were, the im- 
press of his own personality; and it cannot but be just that he should possess 
that portion of his own, and should have a right to keep it without molestation.’ 

“Man’s natural right to own property is also based upon man’s need for 
ownership. St. Thomas Aquinas states that private property is ‘necessary for 
human life.” Man under present conditions of human society needs property to 
provide the necessities of life for himself and for his family, to live as a free man 
and to achieve for himself and for his family the destiny, temporal and eternal, 
the Creator has intended for him. Without the right and opportunity to own 
property, generally speaking, man is not free; he cannot provide the necessities 
of life for himself and his family; he cannot properly develop his personality nor 
procure for his offspring the opportunity to develop the potentialities with which 
they are endowed. To provide adequately for the children he has begotten, he must 
have the right to transmit property by inheritance. 

“While ownership of property is sacred and inviolable, it is not unlimited 
in the sense that a man may do with his property what he pleases without regard 
for the common good. The requirements of social life impose limits on the use 
of property and even on the right of ownership itself. Some of these limits are 
determined by the natural and by the divine law; while it is the function of the 
State to determine others. Although the State has not the right to abolish private 
ownership since it is a natural right, it is, however, the function and duty of the 
State to ‘control its use and bring it into harmony with the interests of the 
public good.’ 

“In using his property man is only exercising a stewardship given him by 
his Creator; and even in the absence of State regulations he must administer it in 
the interests of the common good. In the absence of State regulations, the use 
which a man may make of his property is limited by the fundamental principles 
of social justice and social charity.... 

“Since man needs property to attain to the status of a free man, to develop 
his personality and to provide for his family, it follows that an economic system 
to be equitable must provide opportunity for the masses to become owners. Unless 
this opportunity is offered to the masses, the argument on which the right of 
private property rests is destroyed, The stability of society requires wide- 
spread ownership, “The law, therefore,’ writes Leo XIII, ‘should favor ownership 
and its policy should be to induce as many people as possible to become owners.’ ” 
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ing the past two decades and the movement of millions of families 
toward the suburbs and even into the open country, in search of a 
place where they can raise their children under conditions more 
favorable for the development of responsibility than generally exists 
in our cities, suggests the possibility, at least, that the Catholic 
program could be achieved, if the people of the nation deem the 
matter of basic importance. 


Implications 


It is my personal opinion that our English friends under the 
emotional strain of war have gone too far in advocating the na- 
tionalization of ‘‘industrial resources,’’ especially if this phrase is 
intended to include agricultural land, as in the original statement. 
Nationalization of the land would mean that all farmers become 
tenants of the government and presumably would pay rent. 

I have a personal interest in this matter, for I should regret to 
see the farm in Rockingham County, which I hope may serve as 
an island of safety for our children in the uncertain years ahead, to 
which they can resort and find shelter and sustenance, cease to pro- 
vide such security. But I have also a public interest, for I believe, 
as suggested in the Catholic Manifesto on Rural Life, that the private 
ownership of property is the basis of personal freedom, and that 
freedom is essential to the progress of science. 

Three-fourths of the gainfully employed, according to the recent 
U. S. Census, are now wage or salary workers — they can be hired 
or fired by their employer. Such persons, especially if they have a 
family dependent on them, are inclined to be cautious in their ex- 
pressions of opinion, still more in their action, lest they offend their 
employers. The great bulwark of freedom in our nation, in my 
opinion, is the nearly twenty per cent of our working people who 
are in agriculture and the five per cent who are in the professions. 
But by no means are all engaged in agriculture economically inde- 
pendent. Nearly two-fifths, some 3,400,000, are farm laborers, of 
whom, however, one-third are unpaid family workers; about one- 
fifth are tenants (excluding croppers), many of whom are far from 
being economically independent. Moreover, two-fifths of the 
owner-operated farms are mortgaged. It appears, therefore, that of 
the eighteen per cent of the ‘‘gainfully employed’’ who are engaged 
in agriculture, only one-third to one-half might be called economi- 
cally independent. 
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The ownership of property, especially of farm land, in the view 
expressed in the Catholic Manifesto, involved responsibility both 
to God and man. Our farmers want freedom, but many, probably 
most of them, have been unwilling, or unable, to accept responsi- 
bility, especially for the conservation of the soil resources. We have 
been, and still are, a profligate people, sometimes, apparently, because 
of stern necessity. Now absentee ownership of farm land is increas- 
ing, and not always is it associated with a clear sense of responsi- 
bility. Moreover, the free land of the West is long since gone, farms 
are becoming fewer and larger, and the capital required to farm with 
a tractor and associated machinery is much greater than with horses. 
Our youth surveys show clearly that the principal way in which 
young men get a start in farming is through the family, either by 
inheritance or the loan by parents, or relatives, of capital, credit, 
or equipment. Farming opportunities for the sons of tenants are, 
therefore, few and probably becoming fewer. If the effort to main- 
tain equality of economic opportunity is to be continued, it appears 
necessary that the government extend aid to young men, especially 
the sons of tenants, and many older men too, as it is doing through 
the Farm Security Administration. 


The Farm Security Administration 


In this connection I wish to express my concern over the opposi- 
tion that has developed to the Farm Security Administration. May 
I emphasize that I am expressing a personal and not an official 
opinion. This opposition seems to me exceedingly short-sighted 
and ill-advised. The Farm Security Administration is endeavoring 
to widen the distribution of ownership of farm land and is helping, 
by means of credit and counsel, the poor but ambitious youth, as 
well as older farming people who have met misfortunes, to acquire 
farms. No better bulwark to the private ownership of farm land 
could be devised than this. Concentration of land ownership in the 
hands of the few invites revolution by the many. Three-fifths, if 
not two-thirds of our city dwellers have practically no property left, 
except a used automobile, some second hand furniture, and the 
clothes they wear.5 If a large proportion of our rural people like- 


*Dr. George Gallup, Director, American Institute of Public Opinion, in a 
release to the press December 24, 1940: 

“During the course of the interviewing each voter was asked two questions. 
The first was: ‘If you lost your present job or business and couldn’t find other 
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wise become almost propertyless, and the trend, until recently, was 
in that direction, a majority of the nations’ voters will belong to 
the proletariat. Most of them would be dependent after a few 
months unemployment upon the government for support. It is 
doubtful if a democracy can be maintained by a mostly propertyless 
people. Especially is it important that the youth find employment 
after the war. Developments in Europe during the past quarter 
century clearly reveal that thwarted youth can become political and 
economic dynamite. 

Literally millions of our farm youth during the recent economic 
depression were thwarted in their desires to obtain employment, 
marry and have a home. The situation was becoming serious a 
decade ago. This condition may recur after the war unless great 
efforts are made to avoid it. For the youth who wish to farm and 
whose families are not in a position to help them to do so, prac- 
tically the only agency to which they can look with hope is the 
Farm Security Administration. This agency is, in my opinion, a 
great bulwark of private property in the United States, and the in- 
terests of every land owner dictates that its resources should be rapid- 
ly increased, rather than diminished. 


The Hereditary Home 


But unless our political and economic systems are profoundly 
altered (which might readily mean an irreparable loss of centuries 
of social and political progress), the family will continue to provide 
the principal means by which the use of the land is transferred from 
one generation to the next. In general, I believe this is the best 
way. Ten years ago I visited about 100 farms in northern Europe, 
and I was amazed at the substantial and well-equipped farm build- 
ings on relatively small farms, mostly.50 to 100 acres in area. Such 


work, how long do you think you could hold out before you would have to apply 
for relief?’ The other question was how each person voted in the November 
Presidential election. 

“How they voted: 

“Here is the way the first question was answered by the voters, excluding 
farmers whose replies are shown elsewhere in this article: 


Persons already on relict eds .. 14% 
Could hold out one month or less ................ ee 
Six months to three years ........... te 13% 
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a farm might have buildings that would cost $50,000 in our coun- 
try to construct. I marveled how so much capital was accumulated. 
The barns were nearly all built of brick, with tile roofs and many 
had iron beams with brick arches over the stable and under the 
hay mow. 

Then I began to notice over the entrance to the barns the name 
of the builder and the date lettered in beautiful script, usually in 
several colors. Some of the barns were built in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, more in the eighteenth, but most in the nineteenth century, 
particularly during the Napoleonic Wars, when prices of farm prod- 
ucts were high. On questioning the farmer I would learn that his 
great-great-grandfather built the brick walls, his grandfather tore 
off the thatch and put on the tile roof, while his father installed 
electric light and the son, running water. In three of these European 
countries a decade ago, practically all the farmsteads had electric light 
and power. Likewise with the houses, they were usually large 
enough for two families or else two houses were on the farm. In 
Central Europe the barn and house are often under one roof. Turn- 
ing off the road you go by the manure pile (symbol of good farm- 
ing), through the barn to the house at the back, beyond which there 
was usually a beautiful garden. The center hall of the house is a 
continuation of the center driveway of the barn, and on the two 
sides of this central hall there were commonly four rooms on the 
first floor, four on the second, and two on the third floor under the 
roof. In North Central Europe the large house usually faces the 
barnyard and the road beyond, with large barns, like wings, ex- 
tending to the road on either side. Down this center hall of the 
house I have counted as many as five hope chests. Five generations 
of brides have come to that home, bringing their linen dowry in 
the large beautifully carved oak and walnut chests. 

At each farm we were provided with a page or two of mimeo- 
graphed information about the farm. Most of the mimeographed 
sheet told of the acreage of the crops, yield per acre, fertilizer used, 
crop rotation, number of horses, total cattle, milk cows, swine, 
chickens, etc.; but always at the top of the page for those farms which 
could claim the honor, and many of them could, was a statement 
somewhat as follows: ““This farm has been in the family 300 years.”’ 
Some farms had been in the family for 400 years, some 500 years. 
One farm had been in the family since the eleventh century. As I 
considered what had happened during these centuries — wars, eco- 
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nomic crises, periods of inflation and deflation, political revolutions 
— the thought came to me: How long ago would this family have 
lost its wealth had it been invested in anything else than land? 
Kingdoms and corporations have come and gone; bonds and stocks 
have paid interest and dividends for awhile and then their value has 
disappeared. But the land remains, supporting the same family 
for centuries. 

As I recalled also that the birth rates in many of the large cities 
of Northern Europe at that time were scarcely half sufficient to hold 
population stationary, the further thought came to me: How long 
ago would this family have died out and perished forever, with its 
valuable biological and cultural heritage, had all its youth gone to 
the cities, as is occurring with many farm families in the United 
States today? Repeatedly I inquired what good farm land was 
selling for per hectare and generally the reply was: “I wish I could 
tell you, but there has not been a farm sold in this community for 
fifty years.” 

This concept of the farm as the hereditary home of the family 
has profound consequences. We saw practically no soil erosion in 
Northern Europe, except in the vineyards on the steep slopes of the 
Rhine Valley, where south slopes must be utilized to get enough 
sunshine to ripen the grapes. This absence of erosion is owing part- 
ly to the cool summer climate, with few torrential rains, partly to 
the crops grown, but partly also, and perhaps primarily, to the con- 
viction that the land is the foundation of the family, the heritage 
from the past to be handed on to the next generation undiminished 
in fertility, and, if possible, with its productivity increased. Crop 
yields per acre have doubled in these countries during the past cen- 
tury. One could sense among the farmers the feeling that a man 
who lets his land erode away was not only dishonoring his ancestors 
but also depriving his son of the proper heritage. These farmers a 
decade ago were keeping faith with the past and with the future. 
They were conserving both the natural and the human resources. 
They had a philosophy of life which had enabled the family to 
survive, under the headship of a succession of owner-operators of 
farm land, through the vicissitudes of centuries. This was before 
the holocaust of the war when most of the farming people of Europe 
cherished the Christian belief in the worth of the human soul, and 
realized the great importance of the family in the development of 
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personality and the transmission of capital and culture from genera- 
tion to generation. I believe most of the farming peoples of Europe 
still cherish their Christian faith and hope for peace. 


In America the farming people also, I believe, cherish this Chris- 
tian faith and are fighting for the preservation of democracy and 
freedom. But we are gradually losing the family as an institution 
for the reproduction of the race and the transmission of wealth and 
culture from generation to generation. Capital is being accumulated 
in increasing proportion by corporations and by the state. Culture 
is being transmitted in increasing degree by the schools and the com- 
munity, which, in turn, are strongly influenced through advertise- 
ments in magazines and newspapers and in other ways, by com- 
mercial interests. Prior to the war, conspicuous consumption was 
becoming the criterion of success in life. The soil and mineral re- 
sources of the nation, that had accumulated during thousands, in 
some cases, millions of years, were being depleted rapidly to make a 
transitory spectacle of extravagance. 


The most significant characteristic of our recent American civiliza- 
tion, it seems to me, is the sacrifice of the future for the present. 
Much of the power of science, particularly in the extraction of 
minerals and mineral oils, has been directed to this purpose. On 
the other hand, the Soil Conservation Service is now endeavoring to 
utilize all the knowledge that science can provide. 


In general, we also have had little respect for the past, particu- 
larly for the preservation of the family. Should we stop for a mo- 
ment to think about the things we owe to our ancestors, we might 
be surprised. Many of us owe the houses we live in, perhaps also 
the lands we cultivate, and all of us owe to them our system of 
government, our schools, our churches, our own education, indeed, 
our very lives, and to a large extent our ideals. There would be less 
need to discuss the conservation of soil resources and better land 
utilization in the United States, if, as in parts of the Orient, every 
farmer had in his garden a shrine to his ancestors. Instead, we dis- 
count the future at six per cent a year, and are depleting our surface 
soil resources at a rate of the magnitude of five per cent a decade. 
The human resources, as measured by number of children, have been 
depleted about twenty per cent in the last twenty years. The de- 
pletion may be even more rapid in the next decade. 
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The Family in Relation to Better Land Utilization 


In considering the problems of conserving the soil resources of 
the United States, the problems of land utilization, and, more re- 
cently, the problems of national strength and the declining birth 
rate, | have come to the conclusion that there is no substitute for the 
institution of the family. The government can buy some of the 
land that is eroding, or land that has eroded badly, or is otherwise 
too poor to support a family in a decent manner, and convert this 
land into forest or grazing reserves. This should be done with 
millions of acres of land before it washes down into the rivers, 
causing floods and devastation. Fortunately, a start has been made 
by the Grazing Service of the Department of the Interior, and the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. But a much larger 
acreage of land must be used to grow crops; and, probably, most 
of these crops will be grown on privately owned land, as in the past. 

For the better utilization of our arable land I have full faith 
only in the family farm, and in the family farm only in the case 
of the family with continuity of life and occupancy of the land. 
And continuity of family life and of land occupancy is dependent 
on a philosophy of life. There will not be, I fear, widespread and 
permanent improvement in the utilization and conservation of farm 
land in the United States until more farmers pass the farms on to 
their sons or sons-in-law.* Under conditions of stationary or de- 
clining population the prices of farm products are likely to be so 
low, in the absence of government ownership or other equally effective 
control, that few farmers probably will feel they can afford to pay 


*There is a dilemma in the inheritance of farms difficult to resolve. If the 
land is divided among the heirs, the parcels may become too small for efficient 
operation, as in most of Europe, and much of the eastern and southern United 
States; or if the farm is sold and the proceeds divided among the heirs, the child 
who buys the farm (or some other person) generally must heavily mortgage the 
farm to pay off the other heirs, and this mortgage becomes a millstone around 
his neck. But if the farm is willed to one child, as in much of Germany, the other 
children may receive an inequitable share of the estate, for generally the farm 
constitutes most of the estate. In the case of my farm I am requesting in a codicil 
to my will appointment of two heirs as trustees and the retention of the farm in 
joint ownership. Then if one heir, or a stranger, rents the farm, the rental can 
be divided among the children. A share-rent arrangement owing to fluctuating of 
farm products would be fairer, probably, than employment of one heir, or a 
stranger, as a manager. If one heir should operate the farm, he or she should 
have a keener interest in it than the other children, and would receive double the 
share that each of the other children receive. With this larger share is associ- 
ated also greater responsibility to provide shelter and sustenance to any member 
of the family in time of need, 
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the costs of soil conservation, unless they are animated by the spirit 
of sacrifice for the sake of their children. The desire of parents to 
give their children the best possible start in life, a motive force so 
powerful in the past that it constituted, perhaps, the major cause 
of the accumulation of wealth and continuity of culture, must be 
revived, in my opinion, if nationalization of the land is to be avoided, 
and its associated dangers to political and religious freedom. 

The objective of the American people now is to win the war. 
Later we will need to win the peace. There must be great objectives 
in this peace, not the least of which is permanency. Most urban 
families are rapidly dying out, and the cities are dependent upon the 
rural people for the maintenance of their populations and strength. 
I hope the rural pastors and priests will work with the vocational 
teachers of agriculture, the agricultural extension service and other 
agencies in developing among the rural people a revival of rural 
ideals relative to the family: the worth of the human soul, the dig- 
nity of labor, the necessity of sacrifice of the present for the future, 
and the need of widespread distribution of the ownership of prop- 
erty. These ideals are now of deeper significance than bigger crops, 
or better livestock, or prices of farm products, or standards of living, 
important as these material things undoubtedly are. For social ideals 
are essential to the survival of the people and of the partially Chris- 
tianized civilization that has developed during the centuries. 

Specifically I should like to see the Protestant pastors in rural 
communities organize study clubs composed of a few of their most 
promising youth, after the manner that some rural Catholic priests 
are now doing. They are gathering five to ten young people, who 
meet one evening a week or less frequently, to consider the problem 
facing youth, also those facing the nation and the world as a whole. 
After a year’s rather intensive study, each member of the club is 
encouraged to start a similar club among his acquaintances and serve 
as its leader. We should realize that some of these youth will be 
the leaders of the nation a few years hence. 

Some years ago, on the train from Chicago to Washington, I had 
a conversation with Gifford Pinchot, whom I had met at the Yale 
Forest School. The water power control bill had passed Congress 
and had been approved by the President the preceding day, a measure 
that Pinchot had been urging for many years. He told me that, in 
accordance with President Theodore Roosevelt's conservation pro- 
gram, he and many others had written articles for the newspapers 
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and magazines a quarter of a century earlier, urging retention in public 
ownership of the nation’s water powers, in order to conserve power 
and prevent monopoly. The youth debated the issue in college and 
high schools, but legislators gave the matter little consideration. 
Soon public interest subsided and it appeared to be a lost cause. 
Then twenty-five years later, a bill with this object in view is in- 
troduced in Congress, is passed without much opposition, and is 
signed by the President. This change in the attitude of Congress 
Mr. Pinchot attributed to the fact that some of the youth who de- 
bated the issue a quarter century before and decided what should be 
done, were now Congressmen and Senators, while others were news- 
paper and magazine editors, teachers, and leaders of public opinion. 

It is interesting to note that the need of conserving the soil re- 
sources of the nation was also widely agitated by Mr. Pinchot, 
President Theodore Roosevelt, and the Country Life Commission 
during the first decade of the century, while textbooks of geography 
dealing with the subject, especially those written by J. Russell Smith, 
became widely used in the schools. 

Then suddenly, about thirty years later, when many youth who 
were in high school and college during the years 1900 to 1910 had 
grown up and attained positions of influence, hundreds of millions 
of dollars are appropriated for a soil conservation program. I hope 
that a quarter or a third of a century need not pass before the people 
of the United States awaken to the need of conserving the human 
resources, and the rural family, for by that time there may be only 
two-thirds as many children in the nation as there were ten years 
ago. But about that time the population of the nation will, prob- 
ably, be starting to decline, and I doubt if much interest will be 
taken in the subject until population actually starts to decline. Mean- 
while, it is essential to study the problem, for without research, 
futile, possibly injurious, legislation may be passed. 


University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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The Social Worker 


and Postwar Reconstruction 
LUCIAN LAUERMAN 


If we knew that World War II was going to end on August 
15, 1944, the postwar plans of any person or profession would be 
simplified. None of us knows definitely when the war is going to 
end. Leaders in America, whose opinion may be accepted as author- 
itative, foresee an end this year for the war in the European theater. 
The same leaders declare, less positively, however, that 1945 or early 
1946 will end the war in the Pacific. Our production of arma- 
ments and massing of warriors support those predictions. 

The predictions of the enemy differ from ours. The 1944 New 
Year statement of Adolf Hitler anticipated a prolonged struggle. 

The aim of the Allies, openly and vehemently expressed, is un- 
conditional surrender. The Axis, according to Hitler, looks for- 
ward to a war end in which there will be neither ‘‘victor nor van- 
quished, only the annihilated and the survivors.” 

The time when the war will end controls many features in the 
plans for postwar reconstruction. The essential functions of the 
economist and the sociologist and the social worker will not be af- 
fected by the time element. But the scope and intensity of the 
functions of the social scientist will be modified by the time factor. 
To illustrate: a two-year, instead of a one-year, war in Europe will 
almost certainly mean a continuation of abnormal wages for inex- 
perienced or partially experienced wage earners. For the economist, 
the tangents of that condition will bring added problems of ad- 
justment. For the sociologist, it will mean a deeper imbedding of 
atypical patterns. For the social worker, two years more of war 
instead of one will bring greater problems from increased incidence 
of strained or severed normal relations between persons, their jobs 
and environment. Consequently, to blueprint a profession at pres- 
ent in relation to specific reconstructive practice would be difficult 
and perhaps unrealistic. Nevertheless, without some basic plans, 
the democratic principles concerning life, liberty, and the pursuit 


* From a paper presented at the regional meeting of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society in Washington, D. C., January 15, 1944. 
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of happiness which survived the battlefield may be lost in our future 
peace-time homes, schools, neighborhoods, and communities. 

In the light of the above factors of time, circumstance, and 
necessity, the general question is: what is social work planning for 
postwar reconstruction? More specifically: what responsibility is 
the social worker’s by reason of his profession? And for us exactly, 
what are the aims and duties of the Catholic social worker? This 
paper limits itself to factors in our own country. 

The general purposes of social service are to care for, to cure, and 
to prevent the social ills which weaken and torture individuals and 
groups. The identification of the societal pathologies, the order of 
their gravity, the proper adjustments for the social body and the 
pattern for balanced social living appear to be the special forte of 
the sociologist, economist, and political scientist. The social worker 
conforms his objectives to those of other social scientists. In prac- 
tice he seeks in cooperation with his fellows in the social field to 
bring up the individuals and groups to the standard of social living 
agreed upon as good. 

Care, in social work, applies to those unable to provide and to 
use the basic necessities of life or to those incapable of managing the 
resources they have. Care is given both as an indoor and an outdoor 
service. In the area of care in postwar reconstruction a large amount 
of the same practice for the same problems which exist now and 
which existed before the war will be needed. The postwar service 
will require the continuance of our established institutions and 
agencies for the care of dependents, old and young, sick and handi- 
capped, delinquents and criminals. Parents are going to die and 
leave orphans. Physical, economic, social, and moral disabilities 
are going to continue to create needs for medical, financial, and en- 
vironmental; for psychological, psychiatric, and for spiritual aids. 
The creation of such aids or, as more often happens, the lines of 
contact between the source of aid and the one who needs it will 
persist as great areas for the social worker. In addition, new areas 
for care will develop. 

At present, about 50,000 members of the armed forces are be- 
ing discharged monthly.'. A minimum of ten percent of this de- 
mobilized group has physical disability. Another portion of those 
discharged has mental or emotional disability. The number of 
those suffering from these ills is not definitely known, at least, it 
has not been published. ‘The nature. of these ills is aviee war 


* American Council ‘of- Education Bulletin. No. 61. 
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strain, unadjustability or some other psycho-physical handicap. This 
does not include that group suffering because of rejection by Selective 
Service. About 500,000 casualties are expected in the European 
area alone. The postwar military force of the United States is 
estimated at 2,500,000. An estimated 8,000,000 is expected to be 
unemployed during the conversion period after the war, with 2,000,- 
000 unemployed and unemployable thereafter. 

Social services in the field of indoor care, i.e., in institutions or 
homes for large numbers of the above-mentioned groups, will be de- 
manded. Outdoor care through agencies, as indicated by our 
expenditures in the public assistances to the aged, widows, and chil- 
dren in their own homes and by the division of Community Chest 
funds is a larger area for social services than indoor-care. Outdoor- 
care is also the larger field for reconstruction because more of the 
problems are temporary, and more reconstructible qualities for even- 
tual social competence are present. In this field of outdoor-care 
there is more management education than there is supplementation 
of basic needs. 


As a result of the war, the prior charge on social work will be. 


the care of the wives, mothers, and children of war casualties: the 
institutionalized and the non-institutionalized war casualties them- 
selves; and that unemployed group not covered by compensation or 
any other economic protection. Discharge grants, veterans’ and 
survivors’ pensions, and vocational rehabilitation programs are be- 
ing planned under public auspices. Private agencies are storing up 
funds and are broadening and revising programs and policies to gird 
themselves against postwar demands. 

The second purpose of social service is that of cure. Cure in 
social work means assistance in social adjustment. Social work 
cure strives to produce social balance and social adequacy. Care and 
cure in social work theory and practice might possibly be separable 
nominally but are not likely to be in reality. Some minor care 
usually accompanies the curative services. In other words, it is 
usually necessary for the social worker to give some support while 
the social problem is resolving and the socially disabled person con- 
valesces to the point of self-maintenance. 

Another approach may further clarify the idea and practice of 
social work in the field of cure. All agree that a guaranteed -provi- 


sion of food, shelter or clothing does not assure automatic social - 
adjustment or competence, social development or-normal social con-. 
tribution. Most of the deprived -people need a temporary: -agent - 
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to connect them and the means of help. In this capacity, a great 
contribution to society has been made by social work during the 
last three decades. Services to individuals and to groups done in- 
termittently before the profession of social work arose, are now 
planned, organized, and exercised by social workers. The very fact 
that such services exist has brought inmeasurable benefits in self- 
respect and self-confidence to large numbers of our fellowmen. 
Established social services are the outward sign of an inward right 
to help, which every poor person possesses. 

The importance of this established and systematic service in 
complex modern life cannot be overestimated. I repeat that full 
social security does not come automatically from congressional ap- 
propriations of taxes or from employer-employee contributions to 
an insurance treasury and will not come solely from discharge grants 
to veterans. Economic security is but 50 per cent or less of social 
security. The rest comes from the social contributions of fellow 
members in society. By social contributions I mean all the things 
that people should give or do to other people who need them. 
Many well-disposed givers can't get to the one who needs their gifts, 
and vice versa. It is the social worker who serves as agent for both 
the giver and the receiver. The real effectiveness of the giver’s kind- 
ness and the value the recipient is going to get depend largely on 
the social worker. An important feature of his job lies in his ability 
to develop proper social dispositions in both the giver and the re- 
ceiver. This requires training and skill. An extraordinary high 
grade of skill is needed in dealing with relations between individuals 
who are often packed in cities like concentrated and dehydrated 
brussels sprouts or who have to get along in a certain type of en- 
vironment or adjust to inescapable conditions. 

What has all the above to do with postwar plans? Exactly 
this. Many be-ribboned and be-medaled boys who return as heroes 
may have terrific needs in trying to readjust to calm, undramatic 
neighborhood and home life. The young woman, perhaps a new 
bride who is now in a uniform or war plant, will, when the war is 
over, need help from an interested but non-possessive friend as she 
changes from the barracks to the apartment or kitchen and exchanges 
the Manual of the WACS, WAVES, or SPARS for a self-imposed 
schedule and a self-directed ritual. In reconstruction the curative 
skills of social work will be needed to enable many war-battered 
and heart-scarred veterans and their parents, relatives, and friends 
to reestablish normal and happy and useful lives. 
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The third function of social work is prevention. It completes 
the broad trinity of the social worker's function. The limited 
length of this paper allows only a word on prevention. The very 
existence of social work is a preventive force against many social ills 
just as an equipped and trained army has been, and according to 
the Holy Father, may be in the postwar world, a constant restrain- 
ing on incipient belligerents. Each and every service, large and 
small, to needy individuals or groups, every service in war or in 
peace, is a preventive service. It either impedes or stops the progress 
of a socially subversive trend. 

Catholic social work in reconstruction has a mission which cer- 
tainly is a mission of discipleship and may be a mission apostolic. 
To meet postwar problems mass programs under federal, state, and 
even private auspices are developing. 

It is a truism that the bigger the program, the “‘littler’’ the 
individual. This would not be so literally true if programs could 
follow the pure standards of sociology and social work. But special 
group interests and pressures often disfigure the best plans and pro- 
grams and turn the concentration away from the individual, whose 
best and highest interests should be served. A recent statement on 
essential services planned by an organized section of social work 
declares: ‘This statement is based on the premise that it is the job, 
not the individual, that is essential.’’ When the supremacy of the 
individual is denied, his rights to freedom, equality, and brother- 
hood are also denied. The Catholic social worker carries on the 
crusade of openly acknowledging and teaching the inherent created 
dignity of his fellowman, related to him in mutual childhood under 
God, the Father, and in responsible loving fraternity in Christ. To 
the slums, to the welfare offices, to the national conference halls, 
that message must be carried in work and word, or postwar recon- 
struction will serve at clay altars, which have no tabernacle, no soul, 
no lasting inspiration and no blessed hope or lasting reward. 

Meanwhile, inevitably this war proceeds day by day to its con- 
clusion. Meanwhile, many socially well-endowed persons, even 
as responsible as we be professionally, are tempted to procrastina- 
tion. Meanwhile, the realization will not wane, it must grow, that 
the sound social plans and deeds of today may design the gratifying 
results of tomorrow, may design noble Christian social realities for 
the prayerfully desired peace. 


National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Group Work in Tomorrow's Community Planning’ 
J. W. MCGOWAN 


From every quarter a persistent effort to plan for postwar days 
is under way. It is based, of course, on the positive assumption 
that the war will be won and that the determination of the peace 
will be ours. With so much yet to be done, we seem to be*‘jumping 
the gun” a bit. One of our Fortress pilots, presently stationed in 
England, said recently, ‘Looks like there's two wars on, one here 
we're just starting, and one the folks at home have got already won. 
Kinda wish they'd get in the same war we're in.”’ 

Perhaps this situation grows out of the fact that here at home 
we've surprised ourselves at the tremendous revolution that has taken 
place with comparatively little friction in changing from a peace to 
a war economy. This change has made it possible for us to pro- 
duce guns and ammunition, ships, tanks, planes, and all the imple- 
ments of war in such colossal quantities as to confound our enemies, 
and to make the ultimate outcome of the conflict a rather sure thing 
in our home-front minds. 

Since we have so developed our mechanical processes that there 
is no predictable limit to the quantity, quality and variety of our 
production, we can rest secure that the field of mechanical engineer- 
ing is safe. Sociologists, however, are wondering how we can also 
make the business of human engineering equally productive and safe. 
Certainly the fields for our effort, and the possibilities for construc- 
tive change, are literally boundless. Our job is to catch up with 
the mechanical engineers, to take up the slack, to make increasingly 
narrow the lag that distinguishes our present positions. 

Our road is not going to be easy. Someone, it may have been 
Msgr. John A. Ryan, said, ‘If I come along with a mechanical gad- 
get that will increase production, or add to our abilities to do things, 
I am straightway hailed as a great contributor to science. But if I 
think through a philosophy of industrial relations, or government, 
or social welfare, I’m invariably considered a visionary and theorist, 


* This paper was presented at the regional meeting of the ACSS in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 15, 1944, 
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and, if I press it hard enough, a veritable crackpot.’ At least, such 
a pioneer may take some comfort in what Mr. Churchill said at 
Harvard: ‘‘The empires of the future are the empires of the mind.” 
And no doubt the processes of the mind will continue to be ex- 
pressed in words. 


Community organization of tomorrow is not to be a repetition 
of prewar standards. We must have in mind a constant upping of 
those standards by way of making possible an increase in the gen- 
eral happiness and well-being of people. It goes without saying, 
our present standards of production will make possible a decrease 
in the number of hours worked. We will be constantly applying 
more efficient and better means to our productive effort, and, as in the 
past, there is every reason to expect that newer inventions will make 
possible even greater leisure. In short, an increasingly greater pro- 
portion of work will be done by machine and a smaller and smaller 
proportion done by human labor. New inventions will shock the 
imagination. We are told the possibilities in the field of electronics 
and plastics have just been scratched. Without doubt, postwar 
years will give undreamed of developments along these lines. The 
‘Henry Kaiser’’ shipbuilding technique will be applied to hundreds 
of other fields. And just as methods of production are revolution- 
ized, increasing efficiency will bring staggering production. 


In the light of all this, the sociologist is constantly bothering 
with the question: ‘‘How can society improve its economic organiza- 
tion so as to make full use of the possibilities held out by the march 
of science, invention, and engineering skill without victimizing many 
of its workers and without incurring such general disaster as the 
recent depression? 


Sociologists are well aware that the increase in scientific dis- 
coveries has brought problems of morals, of education, of unem- 
ployment, and above all, of leisure time. Of course, as we increase 
our leisure time, there is a very rapid increase in the incidental prob- 
lems involved. Social institutions are not easily adjusted to change. 
The family has not yet fully adapted itself to the factory. The 
law was slow in adjusting to dangerous machinery. School cur- 
ricula were slow in adjusting to the new occupations which machines 
created. On all sides we find this lag. There is in our social organ- 
izations an institutional inertia, and in our social philosophies a 
tradition of rigidity. Unless there is a speeding up of social inven- 
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tion, or a slowing down of mechanical invention, grave maladjust- 
ments will continue to increase. 


As we think of the group work potentialities in the whole social 
structure we see their growing importance, not only in the pos- 
sibility of technological unemployment, but in the possibility 
of an establishment of a six-hour day and a five-day week. 
Yes, in the establishment of a work week of even still fewer hours. 
Man is not a machine, we say; his nature is not adapted to too much 
work at repetitive tasks; recreation is a physiological need as much 
as food; if wisely chosen, it is good for both mind and body. 


It is conceivable that here again we may have another labor- 
management problem. The advantages which flow to both out of 
leisure time constructively spent need no amplification. Today 
progressive industrialists constantly seek to keep the health of work- 
ers at a high level in order to promote efficiency in production. 
Medical care by doctors and nurses is a regular charge on industry. 
By the same token, the general morale and mental health of future 
workers may be looked after and guarded by a plant personnel de- 
partment which will devote much of its energies and thinking to 
workers and their leisure time. 


Interestingly enough, in some large munition plants today or- 
ganized entertainment for workers is regularly offered to break the 
monotony of the intensive production drive. One large shipyard in 
Pennsylvania stages what is called ‘‘Lunchtime Follies.” This calls 
for three performances in twenty-four hours so as to make sure that 
workers of each of the three eight-hour shifts will be entertained. 
The shows go on while the worker-audience sits around munching 
sandwiches, dunking doughnuts or drinking milk. This is found 
to pay dividends in more and better work. Already it is prophetic 
of postwar group work in new roles. In short, the group worker 
of tomorrow will find he is a requisite in industry. Yes, a very definite 
requisite in much the same way that the doctor finds a necessary 
place today. His organizing powers, skills and techniques will be 
constantly challenged by the increasing number of leisure hours 
flowing to the lot of the workingman. 

By virtue of commercialization, the problem of leisure is bound 
up with purchasing. Not only automobiles, radios and theater 
tickets but also many objects of household decoration or personal 
adornment are bought to make leisure hours more enjoyable. Busi- 
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ness with its advertising and high-pressure salesmanship can exert 
powerful stimuli on the responding human organism. Here is the 
challenge. Tomorrow's group worker must tackle this problem as 
never before. Working with churches, libraries, schools, museums, 
park societies, labor organizations, and adult education groups, his 
job will be to create new and untouched wellsprings of interest. 
He, too, will have to advertise. It will have to be intensive to com- 
pete effectively. Albeit, this charge, in great measure, must be part 
of the taxpayer’s burden. Federal, municipal and state governments 
must join forces with them in a common crusade. 


Of course, government participation in furthering leisure time 
interests is not new. During the trying years of the depression the 
New Deal subsidized a great deal of artistic development to provide 
employment. Group work in communities throughout the United 
States was fostered as never before. This deliberate cultivation of 
community activities by WPA _ group-work leaders contributed 
notably to the popularization of art, music, handcrafts and many 
other forms of recreation. 


Indeed, the great contribution of the Federal WPA during de- 
pression years represents a national foundation on which tomor- 
row’s group workers will build for the future. Literally thousands 
of recreation facilities, such as camps, picnicking grounds, trails, 
swimming pools, recreation buildings, athletic fields, playgrounds 
and parks, were built. 

It must be remembered, too, this revolutionary increase in rec- 
reational facilities gradually developed a more dynamic philosophy 
with respect to play and recreation. For tomorrow’s group worker 
it will mean a shift of interest from mere play itself to an even 
greater consideration of the effects of play upon participants. 


In a particular sense will this consideration have to flow in favor 
of the millions of our soldiers who will in due course be mustered 
out. Returning to cities, towns and villages all over the country, 
most of them, in all probability, will face a period of unadjustment, 
or unemployment, and, many of them, unfortunately, will be un- 
employable. Theirs will be a primary claim on group-work services 
everywhere. In a very special way will many of our returned men 
stand in need of personalized service beyond that commonly ac- 
corded members of a group. In this respect, tomorrow’s group 
worker must be prepared to make wider use of mental hygiene in 
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supplementing his regular activities. How far he can go, or should 
go, in this field will depend on many factors, chief among which 
will be his ability to judge wisely the value and effect of his time 
so used. 

It is hoped the dearth of group workers all over the country 
will be relieved by the enlistment, in private and public agencies, 
of many who are now serving in N.C.C.S. and general U.S.O. 
services. Those with capabilities who have been properly disposed 
in this work will have picked up invaluable experience. They will 
be needed on the home front in postwar action that will have tre- 
mendous social significance. 

Broadening group work in the future is bound to do much to 
break down race prejudice. This is one of the most obvious antip- 
athies which has afflicted our nation from the beginning. It, per- 
haps, is due in part to the automatic perception of physical differ- 
ences. On the other hand, however, much of our traditional preju- 
dice against certain minority groups finds sanctuary among economic 
and other social interests which are best served by the continuous 
subjugation of these groups. The outbursts of racial resentment 
throughout the country last summer indicate the very critical nature 
of this whole problem. But postwar America must give us an 
adaptation that is mutual if the varied strains are to be knit into a 
productive and peaceful social order. 


It goes without saying, one of the biggest challenges that will 
confront the trained group worker of tomorrow will be the break- 
ing down of social discrimination and inequality of opportunity for 
play and recreation that now hinder and retard the growth of 
mutual respect and understanding among Whites and Negroes. In 
this respect, already, significant beginnings are encouraging, such as, 
for instance, the growth of joint conferences on the subject, the 
improved community-playground attitudes, the development of 
housing and recreation projects for the combined use of Whites and 
Negroes and the wholesome acceptance of the competing Negro 
athlete. These are specific tools of the group worker. May they be 
multiplied manifold, for “Jim Crowism’’ and its attendant evils 
cannot remain a blight on our democracy. 


Group work of tomorrow will have to be more concerned with 
youth in its early stages. There will have to be a more definite link 
between group work, grammar school, and pre-school children. Pre- 
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school play groups are now generally accepted. This program has 
much to offer. 

It is interesting to note that our birth rate has risen rapidly. 
3,200,000 babies were born in the United States last year. This 
is slightly in excess of 200,000 more than in 1942, and nearly 
1,000,000 more than in the depression year 1933. Someone said, 
“If building gun carriages wiped out the last depression, building 
baby carriages may prevent another.” 

Be that as it may, out-of-step youth today is in the spotlight 
as never before. One thing is certain, whether waves of juvenile 
crime happen or not, we are bound to get waves of juvenile crime 
news. I suppose during a war we are easily aroused and prone to 
get hysterical over anything. It seems to me the war has revealed 
what has been happening to youth for a long time. And if we are 
going to do anything about it, it is time for us to lift our sights 
from the electric chair and fix them on the high chair. Certainly 
any case or group worker who has ever worked with a child referred 
by the police, court, or protective agency, has always regretted that 
the opportunity for constructive service came as late as it did. 

Of course, it is the group worker's job whenever possible to 
buttress the ennobling influence of parental guidance in the child’s 
life. The home must remain the citadel for character development. 
In the beautiful and intimately revealing story of Christ’s child- 
hood, the gospel says, ‘And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject to them.’’ Here we see sublime accept- 
ance of parental authority by Divinity itself. Here is the perfect 
pattern for the family. 

But every group worker is well aware that all too many parents 
in the United States are only half-time parents. He is well aware 
that too many parents tie up their dogs at night, yet allow their 
boys and girls to run at will. He is well aware, too, that respect 
for parental authority has decreased in about the same proportion 
as parental supervision has decreased. And, I suppose, the decrease 
in parental supervision is about in keeping with the acceptance of 
employment opportunities by mothers in industry and in the gen- 
eral war effort. In short, the social radicalism promoted by modern 
industry has developed a philosophy antagonistic to constructive 
family life. 

What of tomorrow? It is unlikely that more tranquillity will 
mark the home life of the nation. It is also unlikely that many 
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women presently earning high wages will want to quit industry in 
favor of closer home ties. All of which is another evidence of the 
willingness of the modern home to shift its responsibilities to out- 
side agencies. And tomorrow's group worker will be faced with the 
job of joining forces more closely with the church, the school, and 
the community in taking up additional slack left behind by parents, 
who seek even wider separation from their God-given responsi- 
bilities. 

The extension of private and public group work in cooperation 
with the general school program offers limitless possibilities. It is in 
this field, perhaps, that greatest headway will be made in the years 
to come. Of course the school-group-work program will have to 
become more closely knit than at present. The group worker of 
tomorrow must definitely assume responsibility for the leisure time 
of out-of-school youth. The teacher, too, must assume active re- 
sponsibility for bringing to the attention of the group worker those 
most in need of his constructive help. Obviously the teacher is in 
a key position to note variation on the part of the pupil from ac- 
cepted school and social norms. The child who is a disturbing in- 
dividualist, and who doesn’t get along well with his fellows, the 
bellicose type, the class trickster and general nuisance, these, and 
other children with problems, should early be brought to the atten- 
tion of the group-work department of the school or the neighbor- 
hood center. The group worker, cooperating with the teacher, will 
then be in a position to help think through ways and means of be- 
getting satisfactory social adjustments. 

After all, every child, in order to lead a normal existence, has 
to feel cooperatively accountable to someone for his behavior and 
conduct. Without this accountability he is all sail and no rudder. 
And, if we admit that many parents never demand an accounting, 
then this gap must be filled somehow. Working closely together 
the combined efforts of the teacher and group worker will help re- 
lieve the situation. Working together they will be in a position not 
only to assist in shaping the behavior pattern of the child, but, as 
they envision their larger program, theirs will be the ever-increasing 
job of re-gearing parents with home responsibilities. 

There is a close relationship between sound temporal and spir- 
itual allegiances. Properly fostered they rest on the same founda- 
tion. They have a common blood stream. A force that makes one 
strong, buttresses the other. A disintegrating force attacks them 
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both. The properly disposed group worker knows this. He is 
aware that the paganism of tomorrow will be a more aggressive, 
though perhaps more subtle, paganism than that of today. Because 
of this, the larger social aspects of his job will invariably impinge 
upon spiritual relationships. It will be necessary for him to work 
closely with the church. He will have to bring to his aid religion 
in the greatest challenge he has ever faced. 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Changing Community in the Postwar World” 


MARGARET M. TOOLE 


Karl Mannheim asserts that there is no one form that the society 
of the future will take. Following a general trend he declares that 
planning is essential in order to remake man and society,’ but this 
planning must allow for a maximum of freedom and self-determina- 
tion. The English Catholic, Christopher Dawson, states: ‘“‘For 
if we accept the principles of social planning from the bottom up- 
wards without regard for spiritual values we are left with a machine- 
made culture which differs from one country to another only in 
so far as the process of mechanization is more or less perfected.’’? 
In the community of the future, then, we may expect planning in 
terms of immediate and future needs, both material and spiritual, 
only if men are cognizant of the necessity of free choice and exercise 
of religion. 

Each of us wishes now for the tranquillity of order that St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas assure us is peace. We feel that when 
peace comes men will rejoice because moaning sirens no longer break 
their slumber. They will mourn the dead as they recall the old 
dark nights once lights come on again all over the world. Their 
wives will fret no more about empty shelves and ration points. 
Their children will drive the family car for pleasure. 


Perhaps, a return to the old ways will be impossible. Too 
much has intervened. Frugality and rationing may be imposed 
upon us for the welfare of others for some time after the cessation 
of conflict. New terms will replace the hackneyed: ‘black market,’ 
‘blitz,’ ‘strafe,’ ‘for the duration.’ We may anticipate that as men, 
women and children go about their daily tasks, whether in the vil- 
lage or metropolis, they will notice fewer young people and adult 
men but more older people; they will observe women assert the 


* Paper presented at the regional meeting of the ACSS in Washington, D. C., 
January 15, 1944. 


*Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, New York, 
1941, p. 135. 


* Christopher Dawson, The Judgment of Nations, New York, 1942, p. 115. 
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right to hold fast to whatever social and economic advantages they 
gained in wartime; they will admire millions of young service men 
and women as they return to school or jobs when their bloody 
assignment is over. Across the world there will be agencies to re- 
lieve the distressed, to cope with the problems of demobilization and 
migration. Perhaps some, now on foreign soil, will remain there, 
and others may move to distant places like Alaska where they will 
reside in communities first opened up by the transportation of war 
material. 

Here in the United States we shall view with interest changes 
in the marriage rate (once the bride becomes a figure of the past or 
perhaps a divorcée) and variations in the birth and death rates.* 
Of importance to the security of all will be the status of the 
labor force. After demobilization, employment for both men and 
women will present a major problem, since unemployment is a 
general symptom of insecurity. If a National Service Act is ever 
passed, the distribution of labor may be controlled. Budgets of 
the future must be elastic enough to bear the strain of possible eco- 
nomic disorders in wages, prices, taxes. Attitudes will affect the 
ecological process of segregation in employment and in residence. 
Shall we be content to live next door to a Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, 
American Indian or a Negro? Or shall we insist upon Chinatowns 
and Harlems? Relaxed controls of parents over children, shifts 
within the home pattern (as a result of day nurseries or possibly 
communal dining rooms) will accompany a change in sex attitudes 
and behavior.* These conditions we anticipate in the community 
of the postwar world because our own experience of having lived in 
post-World War I communities restrains us from too much wishful 
thinking. 

After the war we may also expect to detect variations in the fol- 
lowing factors (used by Zimmerman as a basis for classifying com- 
munities): size, division of labor, occupations, economic stratifica- 


*On May 1, 1942, the civilian population was 131,315,000. There was a notable 
increase in widely differing areas: Pacific coast and the District of Columbia, 
but a decrease in New England and the Plains states. The birthrate in 1940 
was 17.9; the deathrate 10.8 per 1000 population. In 1940 the marriage rate was 
12.75 per 100,000 population. The divorce rate in 1940, however, was 2.00.: 
Probably after the war there will be a rise in divorces if certain trends persist. 
There may also be an increase in illegitimacy and abortion rates. See William 
Fielding. Ogburn, ed., American Society in Wartime, Chicago, 1943, pp. 17-39. 
* Ibid. 
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tion, degree of urban or rural culture, location, race, nativity, 
heterogeneity, homogeneity, mobility, dependence upon outside sup- 
port, physical isolation, types of resources, and the-strength of the 
psycho-social bonds which enforce cohesion in the community.° 
Even now we note that trends within the modern community are 
reacting to the shock of war. There is mushroom growth of manu- 
facturing cities, towns with adjacent service camps. The attendant 
problems of housing, transportation, education, health and maternity 
services plus delinquency point to trouble ahead.* 

Through the activity of rural workers, however, we shall at- 
tempt to repair nutritional damage and to provide food not only 
for our own national needs but for the liberated peoples as well. 
We shall need to use prudence in the raising of crops, or we shall 
face exhaustion of the soil as well as erosion. Rural communities 
will utilize the assistance of federal and county agencies and will 
participate in activities designed to improve the lot of the rural 
dweller. These same communities will feel the continued influence 
of urbanization facilitated by transportation and communication, 
an influence that tends to break the sharp demarcation between 
town and country. It may be supposed that since rural residents 
are not usually members of incorporated governmental units, they 
will continue their group identity with informal neighborhood areas 
and that the county will retain its importance.’ Certain acute con- 
ditions will persist for some little time: shortages in labor, machinery, 
teachers and medical aid. Service men returned to civilian life may 
have to face accommodation to rural environment. 

What can we expect of the American towns in the postwar 
world? There will probably be a continuation of class levels, a 
relaxation of patriotic fervor and defense activities, organization 
of welfare committees to assist the government in reconstruction, 
maintenance, where possible, of a high standard of living, distribu- 
tion of goods withheld by war, and the introduction of new in- 
ventions. There may be a helicopter upon every other lawn. Pow- 
erful pressure groups of service men may try to exert control over 


*Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community, New York, 1938, p. 79. 

* Approximately one-third of 27,749,200 non-farm families now live in sub- 
standard homes. About 30,000,000 people live on farms and about 27,000,000 in 
rural villages or towns. See Dorothy Rosenman, “A Truce upon Your Housing,” 
Survey-Graphic, December 1943, pp. 483-84. 

*Ogburn, pp. 94-95. See also Arthur Moore, “Tomorrow’s Farmer,” The 
Atlantic, December 1943, pp. 86-89. 
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community affairs. There may also be an increased attitude of re- 
sponsibility by industry toward its workers in the provision of com- 
munity services and community houses.*® 

What about the city? Already about three-fourths of the 
new war plants are in metropolitan areas of cities with a population 
over 100,000. Conversion of these plants after the war will re- 
lease workers for agriculture and other fields of employment. 

Since we cannot easily build new cities at once, we must recon- 
struct the old. 


To reconstruct the city in a manner to conserve existing values 
and to take advantage of newly won opportunities require 
planning now. Cities must be given much-needed powers to 
acquire land for public purposes and to control construction 
and transportation. They will be called upon to render great- 
ly enlarged public services in health, welfare, education, recrea- 
tion, and cultural opportunities. They will need a closer rela- 
tionship to the states and to the federal government, and they 
will need increased powers to finance local services. The new 
urban area that is coming into being will probably be less 
densely aggregated, but it will have a wider area scope ex- 
tending far beyond its present municipal boundaries. A new 
unit of government — the metropolitan region — is emerging 
and beckoning for official recognition.’® 


Extensive programs of public works will promote employment 
and improve the communities. Americans as a whole would prob- 
ably be delighted if instead of theoretically they could really pro- 
duce a supercity. Surely no one of us has forgotten the fantastic 
designs shown at the New York World’s Fair. Before we begin 
the construction of the new community, we have a job to do in 
the old one. 


To do away with the worn-out areas in our cities wherein 
originate most of the crime and disease of the nation, we must 
develop a sensible method of land assembly which will squeeze 
out the inflated prices at which our blighted spots are now 
held. After the city has taken such portions of the land as are 
needed for public purposes, the remainder should be made avail- 
able to private industry for rehabilitation and rebuilding with 
private funds. The price to private industry should approxi- 
mate its use value. The rebuilding by private industry should 


* William Hays Simpson, Life in Mill Communities, Clinton, 1941, is an in- 
teresting presentation of such trends in management-employee relationships. 

*Ogburn, p. 67. 

* Ogburn, p. 80, 
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be in strict compliance with an officially approved city plan. 
This is essentially a large scale operation which will require 
among other things the use of public credit to assist private 
enterprise.’ 


Robert Moses, the New York Commissioner of Parks, indicated a 
different looking community. 


Smart people, we are told, will abandon the crowded metropolis 
and move to the country, where they will live in centrally 
heated, completely mechanized and electrified prefabricated glass 
houses with movable waterproofed walls and floors which can 
be hosed daily, fluorescent lighting and plastic furniture. There 
will be helicopter landing platforms on the roof and special 
kitchens for warming up dehydrated foods. The housewife 
will have plenty of leisure for books, radio, movies, and visit- 
ing. Her husband will work in the city under a roof of shatter- 
proof glass in a vast air conditioned space where the climate 
will always be the same and the elements can be ignored.’ 


It is doubtful whether the work area and home area that Mr. Moses 
envisions will become realities in the immediate future. 

Already many guides have been published as aids to community 
planning in general or to specific localities where experimentation is 
now under way.’* There may be some dispute about one proposed 
model city with a limited population of 75,000. There through 
traffic will take bypasses, pedestrians protected by arcades will enter 
syscrapers ten to twelve stories high; greenbelts will surround park- 
ing areas and the extreme neighborhood population will be 5000. 
Workers will reach factories on foot, factories in clean surroundings 
with smoke eliminating devices." 

Even for the capitol of our nation there is a proposed design 
by the architect, Vernon D. Mars, for a neighborhood of 175 acres 


“Hugh Potter, “America — A Housing Laboratory,’ New York Herald 
Tribune, November 21, 1943. 

“Robert Moses, “Community Planning,” New York Herald Tribune, No- 
vember 21, 1943. 

“For example: Postwar Planning in Britain, 1939-43, British Information 
Services, 1943; Wayne D. Heydecker and W. Phillip Shotts, Community Planning, 
New York, 1938; Charles S. Ascher, Better Cities, Washington, 1942; Munici- 
palities and the Postwar, Chicago, 1943; Planning with You, 1943; Oscar 
Stonorov and Louis Kahn, How to Rehabilitate Your Neighborhood, New York; 
William Lescaze, A Citizens Country Club or Leisure Center, New York; George 
Nelson, Main Street: Now and Postwar, New York; Lawrence B. Perkins, 
After the Total War Can Come Total Living, New York; and Philip Klein, A 
Social Study of Pittsburgh, New York, 1938. 

* Planning With You. 
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near the Maryland-District of Columbia line. In this democratically 
organized area 1000 families may occupy apartments, row or double 
houses or detached dwellings for rentals of $33.50 to $110 in a 
self-contained neighborhood.*® 

Other interesting projects are those already under way such as 
the Albert Lea’® plan and the Corpus Christi’? one. Communities 
such as these answer the challenge of Catherine Bauer in her recent 
article aptly entitled, ‘‘Cities in Flux.’’'® 

All communities will face problems in common that are eco- 
nomic, social and psychological. To meet them we need compe- 
tence in city planning (should we accept it as the right technique) 
which requires mastery of architecture, engineering, landscaping, as 
well as familiarity with economics, sociology, finance, law, politics, 
public relations and a philosopher’s understanding.’® 

Some hint of community needs and trends in the postwar world 
comes to us as we look toward the days ahead. There will be a 
necessity to provide for the readjustment of civilian and service 
groups to peacetime pursuits; there will be alterations in behavior 
patterns and in the social processes; there will be the introduction 
of new inventions and the adaptation of already known tech- 
nological improvements in the refinement of material and non-ma- 
terial culture. What is lacking? A recognition of the spiritual life 
of man. Without an application of Christian principles and an 
intensification of spiritual activity we shall not be able to see a hap- 
pier world in our day. Instead we shall continue to pit class against 
class, race against race, farm against city, capital against labor. 


College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md. 


* “City Planning: Battle of the Approach,” Fortune, November 1943. 


“Dr. Arthur Upgren, “The Albert Lea Plan,” New York Herald Tribune, 
November 21, 1943. 


“ Municipalities and the Postwar, Chicago, 1943. 


“Catherine Bauer, “Cities in Flux,” The American Scholar, Winter 1943-44, 
pp. 70-84. 


City Planning: Battle of the Approach,” of. cit. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The annual meeting of the American Sociological Society is 
tentatively scheduled for Chicago, the week-end of December 5 
and 6, 1944. 


Trinity College (Washington): Dr. Eva J. Ross will teach a 
graduate course in the “‘History of Social Theory to Comte,’’ and 
an undergraduate course in ‘‘Capitalism and its Alternatives,’’ at 
St. Michael's College, Winooski Park, Vermont, during the 1944 


Sister M. Felicia, O.P., St. Thomas the Apostle High School 
in Chicago, has arranged a dramatic interpretation of Rerum No- 
varum, which has been used successfully in sociology classes. The title 
of the work, which is carried on in a dialogue, is ‘“‘Leo XIII Still 
Lives.” Further information may be secured from Sister M. Felicia. 


On the occasion of Don Luigi Sturzo’s fiftieth anniversary of 
his priesthood, friends of Don Sturzo’s are appealing to his American 
friends for assistance in ‘‘his efforts in upholding the renascent demo- 
cratic Christian movement.’ The valiant work of Don Sturzo in 
Italy is well known to his fellow members in the American Cath- 
olic Sociological Society. 

“Offerings, no matter how small,’’ may be sent to Don Sturzo’s 
Jubilee Committee, 2274 East 81st Street, Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Whatever donations he receives will be given for the restoration of 
Christian democracy in Italy. 


Corrigenda 


The following corrections should be noted in the article by O. E. 
Baker, ‘Rural People in the Postwar World,’’ which appeared in 
the March 1944 issue of the REVIEW. 

Page 12, line 6, for ‘‘resultant increase’ read ‘‘resultant decrease.” 
Page 21, line 5, for ‘before he is read ‘‘before the father is 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editors: 


BERNARD MULVANEY, C.S.V., Catholic University 
and 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College 


Leadership and Isolation. A Study of Personality and Inter-Per- 
sonal Relations. By Helen Hall Jennings. New York: Long- 
man’s Green and Co., 1943. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


This study is one of a varied series of sociometric studies which 
have appeared since the publication in 1943 of Dr. J. L. Moreno’s 
Who Shall Survive introduced a new approach to research in the 
field of inter-personal relations. Dr. Moreno’s main thesis was that 
the effective functioning of social groups as well as the realization 
of the deepest potentialities of the individual depends upon the 
process of free choice by which co-workers and associates in varied 
group activities are selected. The sociometric tests or the study tools 
which Dr. Moreno and his associates have developed are designed 
to probe beneath the surface manifestations of group life to the 
network of inter-relations on which groups are built. They differ 
from the usual mental test in that they employ a sample of the 
actual behavior instead of attempting to measure that behavior by 
eliciting a series of related responses. The validity of the sociometric 
test depends upon whether or not the behavior which it calls forth 
is clearly related to a reality situation and whether the subjects react 
to it without dissimulation. In other words, choice behavior on 
which the sociometric tests are based is held to be as valid as any 
behavior providing that choices are made on criteria holding sig- 
nificance for the subjects. 

It is with the process of choice that Dr. Jennings, a former asso- 
ciate of Dr. Moreno, is primarily concerned in this study. This in 
itself is significant for it is evident that in further study of the choice 
process lies the key to the development of the methodology which 
the sociometrists use. But the methodological contribution of the 
study goes much further than the choice process for it includes the 
foundations of the capacity to choose and to be chosen by others; 
it is primarily a study of social structure but it reaches out to include 
the study of personality dynamics also. 

The group which provided the basis for the study was the New 
York State Training School for Girls, a closed community of over 
400 individuals. The population consists of socially and economical- 
ly underprivileged girls committed by the Children’s Courts of the 
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State of New York. Children between the ages of 12 and 16 of 
normal intelligence who are regarded as capable of profiting from 
the care and training which the institution provides form the basis 
of the population, although as a matter of fact the Courts do not 
always regard these criteria when commitments are made. While in 
many respects a closed community of this nature forms an ideal 
laboratory for research there are nevertheless some obvious draw- 
backs. For the children who compose the population are not present 
in the institution by their own choice, they may not leave at will, 
and they are to some extent isolated from normal family and com- 
munity contacts. They differ from the general population of their 
age and sex in social background and in social experience. It may 
be true that the experience of a court appearance and of a commit- 
ment to an institution through which they have all passed may have 
so conditioned the tensions in the individual and the valences in 
the environing group that choosing has produced leadership and 
isolation phenomena quite different from those which might have 
resulted had the choices been exercised in a group of subjects who 
had known and were then experiencing an ambiance of normal 
family and social living. But whether or not the results of the 
choice process would have been different had the experimental group 
been different, it is evident that the techniques developed and the 
controls exercised during the period of study have meaning for the 
sociologist who is concerned with the study of group structures 
and for the group worker who is concerned with the group process 
and with group behavior. 

In planning the research the experimental approach was used. 
To motivate the subjects to give valid information was of primary 
importance, and to achieve this end they were asked to become col- 
laborators in planning their own assignments. Preceded by a gen- 
eral discussion to establish rapport a plan was agreed upon in which 
the individual chose or rejected for association as few or as many 
persons as he wished on four criteria — ‘‘living’”’ or ‘‘working’’ or 

‘recreation and leisure’’ or “‘studying.”’ Both positive and negative 
choices were expressed for each criterion, i.e., for inclusion or ex- 
clusion from the group. The subjects were allowed to supply other 
criteria when they were considered necessary and to arrange prefer- 
ences on whatever levels they chose. The tests were repeated after 
an interval of eight months and the results were compared. At the 
time of the second test 133 individuals were living in the same cot- 
tage units as formerly and it is with this group that the analysis is 
primarily concerned. 

In considering the choice process the ‘‘emotional expansiveness”’ 
of the individual or the extent to which he chooses others and the 
measure of his rejection of others were pivotal points. The spread 
and focus of choice and rejection for the group as a whole are con- 
sidered and the patterning of their inter-relations. The internal 
structure of the individual's constellation of choices and rejections 
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as exercised toward others and from others toward him are analyzed 
and presented. The behavior characteristics of the under-chosen, 
the average citizens and the over-chosen are described as they have 
been observed by their associates, by the psychologists, the cottage 
mothers, and others who have occupied vantage points for observa- 
tion. Leadership and isolation appear to arise out of interpersonal 
capacity and as phenomena which are indigenous to the specific 
milieu in which they are produced. It would not therefore follow 
that leaders or isolates in this particular group would occupy the 
same relative positions in another community. It might be assumed, 
however, that a quality such as freedom from self-concern which 
argues a high level of emotional growth and security might operate 
favorably in any social milieu. However, leadership is not a unit 
quality which an individual may possess and put into operation at 
will without regard to the social group of which he is a part. For 
social leaders as well as social isolates differ greatly from each other 
in the traits which they possess. Some isolates in the study group 
possess qualities which might allow for leadership in another group 
while the tensions which some leaders in the study group possess 
might result in isolation for them in other groups. It is made clear, 
however, that in the particular group which Dr. Jennings surveyed 
the individual who was able to achieve a high degree of self-realiza- 
tion was the one who included an awareness of the rights and needs 
of others in his drives to satisfy his own ego demands and the in- 
dividual who failed miserably in self-realization was the one who 
was unable to reach out to an awareness of others in his environing 
group. 

To students of sociology the method of sociometry offers a 
measure of concreteness and realism which should make it a major 
tool of sociological analysis; to students of human personality it 
illustrates the value of field study in which the individual is defined 
not by his inherent disposition but by the role which he plays in 
a concrete situation. 

RUTH REED 
Catholic University of America School of Social Work, 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Society and Nature: A Sociological Inquiry. By Hans Kelsen. 
0° ah University of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. viii+391. 
$4.00. 


In this ‘sociological’ inquiry Hans Kelsen develops the follow- 
ing thesis: 

Primitive man makes no distinction between nature and society. 
For him nature is an “‘intrinsic part of society.’’ Social and natural 
events are all explained by the ‘‘social norm”’ of retribution — since 
the law of causality is unknown to primitive man. The first change 
in primitive thinking occurs among the Greek philosophers of nature, 
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especially the Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus, who separated 
nature from the social order by working out the notion of causality. 
Events in nature are now explained in terms of causality; social re- 
lations in the light of the principle of retribution. This meta- 
morphosis in the natural order, from retribution to causality, makes 
possible the natural science of Bacon, Kepler, and Newton. The 
next phase begins with David Hume who in his insistence on the 
complete subjectivity of causality finally frees the law of causality 
from the remaining vestiges of the principle of retribution. Hume's 
work and subsequent discoveries in physics undermine the validity 
of the notion of causality and usher in a new era of social science 
in which nature and society are again regarded as one, and statistical 
probability supplants causality. In direct contrast to primitive 
thought, modern sociology regards society as a ‘‘part of nature.”’ 

In support of the position just described, Kelsen devotes the 
major portion of the book to a survey of primitive conceptions of 
retribution, nature, and society. The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to an examination of retribution in Greek mythology and re- 
ligion, causality in Greek philosophy, causality in modern natural 
science, and finally, natural and social science. 

Kelsen establishes beyond doubt the more or less evident proposi- 
tion that primitive man is not a scientist in the modern sense of 
that term. But on the crucial issue of the lack of causal thinking 
among primitives and of the genesis of the causal idea in social ret- 
ribution, Kelsen’s discussion is shifty, and at times, contradictory. 

Retribution and causality are not, as Kelsen assumes, mutually 
exclusive terms. The Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego believe that 
an evil spirit (the cause) punishes them for their sins (the condition) 
with hail, wind, and snow (the effect). Without the element of 
causality, the principle of retribution can have no meaning. It is 
not surprising that primitives, living in a sacred rather than a secular 
culture, often inject a normative, supernatural explanation into the 
framework of causality. 

Kelsen avoids any discussion of productive activity, where primi- 
tives seldom rely on a retributive principle. The Trobriand 
Islanders, for example, have a well-defined pattern of ideas on gar- 
dening, canoe-building, and deep-sea fishing. In fact, they possess 
an amazing amount of sound empirical knowledge on the best uses 
of soil and the processess of plant growth. Swanton, in his report 
on the Tlingit Indians of Alaska, insists that the natives carefully 
distinguished between ‘‘supernatural energy’ and “natural energy.” 
A rock rolling downhill is never a manifestation of ‘‘supernatural 
energy’ unless the event is associated with some extraordinary ex- 
perience. 

The Maori explain the origin of two neighboring hills by look- 
ing at them as a husband and wife who had quarreled and separated. 
But no Maori native expects the “‘husband”’ hill and the ‘‘wife’’ hill 
to forget their quarrel and become one mountain. 
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If primitive man is without science, as we understand it, he does, 
however, have an idea of causality and the basic knowledge which 
makes science possible. 

To substantiate his thesis that the modern notion of causality 
evolved from the primitive notion of retribution, Kelsen refers to 
the fact [Cf. pages 248, 262, 263, 379] that the Greek word for 
cause [airia] originally meant punishment or responsibility. The. 
significant thing, which Kelsen overlooks, is that the early Greek 
philosophers of nature in approaching the question of causality did 
not use the word airia but the word ‘“‘principle’’ [dpxy] or the phrase 
“from reason or necessity.”’ It was not until several centuries later 
that the Greek word for punishment came to mean cause. 

Kelsen’s evidence relies chiefly on what primitive man says rather 
than does, upon myths and folklore rather than upon the actual 
behavior which Kelsen himself admits to be essential to an under- 
standing of primitive mentality. 

In the last two chapters (eighteen pages in all) Kelsen examines 
what he considers to be the “‘revolutionary’”’ step in scientific think- 
ing, the “transformation of the notion of causality’ into “‘simple 
statistical probability.’’ Here Kelsen assumes that the law of cau- 
sality was demolished by David Hume and by the recently developed 
quantum mechanics. Careful scrutiny of his arguments will show, 
however, that he is not speaking of metaphysical causality but of a 
fictional causality vulnerable to every new scientific discovery. 
Kelsen fails to make the distinction of Arthur Eddington that (1) 
there is ‘‘the relation of effect to cause’’ and (2) ‘‘the symmetrical 
relation which does not distinguish between cause and effect.’ If 
physics is concerned only with the latter, then the quantum theory 
cannot affect the validity of the former. 

Finally, Kelsen’s closing argument for a natural science of 
sociology (which maintains that a ‘“‘social event... is determined 
by the same laws as a natural event’’) is as sound as the positivistic 
presuppositions upon which it rests. 

EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 


Loyola University, Chicago 26, Illinois 


Group Relations and Group Antagonisms. R. M. Maclver, Editor. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1944. Pp. ix+237. $2.00. 


Following tradition, this volume on minorities is a symposium. 
It is a report on a series of talks and discussions conducted by the 
Institute for Religious Studies. R.M. Maclver, who presided over 
the meetings, provides an introduction and summary, and edits the 
volume. ‘The groups treated are immigrants from eastern Europe, 
Italy and China, Negroes, Catholics, Jews and Quakers, the 
minorities of Latin America and Europe, especially those of the 
Soviet. Acknowledged experts represent each group. 
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From a theoretical or conceptual point of view, this work may 
be regarded as an illustration of different ways in which a group 
approach may be used to analyze ideas of minorities. Some, lean- 
ing on a conflict theory of group, contrast the point of view of the 
minority with that of the majority; others, using a power concept 
of group, explain how minorities feel about being subordinate; 
others emphasize cohesiveness and indicate minority reluctance to 
assimilation. Not all are so definite, but the group approach is re- 
freshing in the light of so much recent attention to personality or 
political aspects of minorities. 

The advantage of having an insider make the analysis is obvious. 

Still the member may not represent the majority of the minority. 
More serious is the frequent implication that minorities think as 
they do with reference to what they think the majority thinks; 
here the ‘‘insider’’ makes minority mentality serve as a mirror where 
the majority may see itself, and if there are flaws in these mirrors, 
the blame need not fall exclusively on the majority. The composite 
view of the outsiders, however, is as enlightening as that of the in- 
siders. 
Quite another problem from that of conceptualization for study- 
ing the mentality of minorities is that of prescribing remedies; in- 
struments of diagnosis need not be used for cures. We cannot feel 
satisfied that reliance on mere group effort wholly serves as a remedy 
for minority problems. 


The issues are brought into focus in discussions of the Soviet 
manner of handling minorities. On the one hand, it is recognized 
that European minority problems are unlike ours, and ‘‘the Soviet 
technique in minorities and national questions should not be looked 
to as a panacea everywhere applicable and everywhere valid’ (J. 
Robinson, p. 197). On the other hand, the experience of the 
Soviet is brought forward as ‘‘testimony to the relative effectiveness 
of this procedure so far as the political and cultural interests of ... 
various peoples are concerned” (S. Cole, p. 155). ‘““This procedure” 
referred to may not have been that of the Soviet, but it is put for- 
ward by Cole as the solution in the following: 


While groups have a right to assume that their members will 
be reasonably loyal to the ideals of a state, a culture, or a 
church, nation must learn to yield to nation, culture to cul- 
ture, church to church, and nation to culture and church, recog- 
nizing, on the other hand, certain self-imposed limitations upon 
each other's prerogatives when they are involved in an inter- 
group pattern of society, and on the other, certain universal 
human values to which members of all groups must pay un- 
swerving allegiance, if the advantages of democracy and peace 
are to be restored to the old world (p. 154). 


Such thinking gives points of reference a telling and strategic im- 
portance; perhaps, despite Robinson's view that the Party formed 
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the Soviet policy, much of the Russian ‘‘success’’ in handling mi- 
norities has been associated with rigid regard for certain principles. 
Whether they were sound guides, however, may be doubted from 
what we know of religious minorities and their past fate in the 
Soviet. Certainly we can not “‘yield’’ as Cole suggests, for ‘Whether 
socialism be considered as a doctrine, or an historical fact, or a move- 
ment, if it really remains Socialism... it cannot be brought into 
harmony with the teachings of the Catholic Church because it con- 
ceives human society in a way utterly foreign to Christian truth” 
(Quadragesimo Anno). ‘‘It was Christianity that first affirmed the 
real and universal brotherhood of all men of whatever race or con- 
dition’’ (Divini Redemptoris) ; as Cole shows (p. 126), minority 
issues were at a minimum when Europe was under the Popes. Time 
and again minorities have put forward the divine plan to obtain 
respect; to compromise now would be disaster. 


B. G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


The Family Today: A Catholic Appraisal. Washington 5, D. C.: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1944. Pp. 163. $1.00. 


The Catholic Family Life Conference was held on a more am- 
bitious scale this year than during the past. For three days a large 
crowd of educators, clerical and lay, met in Washington to discuss 
the vital problem of bringing back the Christian ideal of the family 
to our American social organization and way of life. There is a 
vast amount of diverse material on marriage and the family in this 
publication of the papers read at the Conference, for the speakers 
were priests, medical men and women, mothers of families, Catholic 
and non-Catholic economists, and representatives of several other 
walks of life. Some of these papers present the Catholic point of 
view on the family, in the light of modern conditions. Others state 
the problems to be solved and point to needed work in the future. 
Relatively few combine the viewpoints, and so it is left to the reader 
to make the needed synthesis. 

Undoubtedly priests and others interested in the promotion of 
sound family life will welcome the up-to-date statistics and informa- 
tion contained in many of the papers; college students could also 
study the booklet as subsidiary reading for their sociology, economics, 
or philosophy courses. Of most importance to sociologists are the 
summary and conclusions by the Most Reverend Joseph P. Hurley 
(pp. 150-153). “We shave need of more experts in the field of 

population and eugenics,” he says. ‘‘Few Catholics have given ade- 
quate attention to the whole subject of family conflicts, psychiatry, 
etc. In recognition of the growing importance of statistics as a tool 
in research and analysis and as an instrument for the dissemination 
of truth, it is recommended that Catholic University intensify and 
extend its courses in statistics. Priests and lay people from all parts 
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of the country should be encouraged to pursue postgraduate studies 
in these and allied subjects which are so vital to the future of our 
families.” 

~ Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Russia and the United States. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: 
Literary Classics, Inc., distributed by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1944. Pp. 253. $3.00. 


The purpose of this latest book by Professor Sorokin is to prove 
that there is no irrepressible or inevitable conflict between the United 
States and Soviet Russia, and that the postwar cooperation of these 
two countries can and should be as close as it has been during the 
war. In order to prove this proportion, he adopts one major thesis, 
which in turn is dependent on two minor theses concerning the two 
countries respectively. 

The major thesis is that the sociocultural values and institutions 
of the two countries show increasing similarities and that if this 
trend continues there will be at no distant date a practical identity. 
“... American Capitalism and Russian Communism are now little 
more than the ghosts of their former selves.’’ Hence, 


If Russia were still purely Communistic and the United States 
were still purely Capitalistic; if the Russia of today were the 
Russia of the first period of the Revolution (especially of the 
years 1918-1922), and the United States were in the same 
position as in the years 1920-1929 (before the Great Depres- 
sion), then obviously an irreconcilable conflict between the 
two nations would have been inevitable (p. 178). 


Sorokin declares that the premises of those who still hold these 
positions “‘are entirely erroneous.” 


They have failed to observe that the classic capitalist system, 
based upon the classic theory of private property as something 
to possess, use, manage, and dispose of without any restric- 
tions, has been dying out in the United States during the last 
fifty years, and especially during the last fifteen years, having 
been replaced in greater part by the system of ‘‘corporate econ- 
omy” or “‘governmentally managed economy,” both of which 
are fundamentally different from the classic system of capitalism 
and private property (p. 179). 


On the other hand, “‘by the middle of the thirties the Com- 
munist phase of the Russian Revolution . . . was virtually at an end 
and... Russia was gradually entering the post-revolutionary stage.” 
In proof of this latter thesis, Sorokin has recourse to his well-known 
theory of revolution, developed in earlier works. According to this 
theory, revolutions, in their destructive phase, eliminate only the 
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decadent and moribund institutions and values, though they tem- 
porarily also undermine the creative institutions and vital trends. 
Once this phase is over, the creative and vital values re-assert them- 
selves and gradually take command again, frequently more powerful 
than before. This, according to Sorokin, is what happened in Rus- 
sia. By the thirties, corresponding to the rise of Stalin and the fall 
of Trotzky, the destructive phase was over, and the new era began. 
All the old Marxist doctrinaires were liquidated. The family was 
restored, religion was tolerated, a ‘“‘modicum of freedom’ was in- 
troduced, the old Russian culture was glorified instead of vilified, the 
Army became a national one instead of the Red Army, the Czarist 
foreign policy was restored, Communist dictatorship shifted to na- 
tional democracy and then to war dictatorship, and the whole Com- 
munist economy was transformed into a governmentally controlled 
or managed economy or étatisme, which, according to Sorokin, is 
“neither communistic nor capitalistic.’’ Further, ‘this radical volte- 
face was executed by the Soviet leaders under the pressure of irre- 
sistible sociocultural forces whose bidding they could not ignore save 
at the cost of being ousted from their position of power” (p. 181). 
If they had attempted to resist, ‘“‘they would have been overthrown 
long since, being replaced by leaders willing to obey the inexorable 
mandates of history.” 


Meanwhile, according to Sorokin, an opposite evolution has been 
taking place in the United States. Private property becomes corporate 
and impersonally controlled, economic forces are centrally controlled 
by management, not ownership; the managers direct but do not 
own, and the theoretical owners do not manage. Private property 
“now exists mainly in the field of consumers’ goods, personal in- 
come, and small-scale producers’ goods.’” To meet this heavy con- 
centration of power in the non-owning managers, government is 
compelled to step in and assert contro] to a greater and greater 
degree. This process has taken place in other capitalist countries 
even more rapidly than in the United States. 

Sorokin does not claim that the social-economic conditions of 
Russia and the United States have yet become identical. But he 
does hold that both countries are approaching a central place where 
they are no longer antagonistic, and where they can cooperate. This 
he enforces by many other historical considerations indicating a 
congeniality between them. 

It is well known that it is not safe to challenge Sorokin’s facts, 
though, like every writer who is out to prove a thesis, there is al- 
ways present with him the tendency to shade out or color up un- 
favorable or favorable facts. Thus it is legitimate to doubt the 
real nature of what has happened in Russia as he interprets it. It 
is true that many characteristic phases of early Sovietism have dis- 
appeared under Stalin. Marxism is no longer an end to be achieved. 
But it still remains a means to an end, and this end is the undis- 
turbed possession of sheer, naked power in the hands of the central 
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group. Similarly with the other changes, as, for instance, a milder 
attitude toward religion. It can be granted that these changes were 
made in answer to a deep demand of the Russian people, but, as 
far as this reviewer can see, this does not mean any fundamental 
change in the ultimate objective of Stalin, which is personal power. 

On the other hand, the United States, in spite of increasing federal 
controls, remains a constitutional and parliamentary democracy, 
where political power is still diffused among many opposing forces. 
One could admit that managerial capitalism in this country has many 
deep affinities with its opposite number in Russia and would like 
nothing better than to meet halfway the recent change in the Com- 
munist party line proposing an alliance with capitalism. But un- 
less sharp political changes take place in this country, this not un- 
natural alliance is not likely, in this reviewer's opinion, to take place 
in the absence of any capture by American capitalism of the whole 
political system, and a radical constitutional revolution. 

WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


American Democracy: Its Problems and Its Achievemets. By Eva 
J. Ross and Ernest F. Kilzer, O.S.B., Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xiit+647. $2.80. 


In selecting a satisfactory text for citizenship courses or courses 
in general social science in our Catholic high schools, principals and 
teachers quite naturally look for a work which is adequate in content, 
Catholic, and teachable. Unfortunately, it has not always been 
easy to find a text which has these qualifications. Since American 
Democracy has been especially designed to meet all three of these 
requirements, it should have an immediate appeal. 

As regards its content, the text is expressly intended for inte- 
grated instruction in American citizenship, often called the ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Democracy”’ course. It is constructed upon the 
unit plan, consisting of units dealing first with fundamental facts 
and principles, then with social, political, economic, community and 
world institutions and organizations. Thus it is the purpose of 
the authors to present to. the students a well-rounded course in 
the essentials of an intelligent citizenship, which is not content with 
a technical knowledge of our government and its workings, but 
which interests itself also in the social and economic problems which 
are our common responsibility as American citizens. 

At the same time, American Democracy is thoroughly Catholic. 
At the very outset, the outhors express as their aim the presenta- 
tion of Christian as well as American ideals. These two sets of 
ideals merge in the light of history, and the authors have rendered 
a real service to our Catholic youth by pointing out (pp. 50-51) 
the indebtedness of our Founding Fathers to the Christian political 
thought of previous centuries as expressed in the writings of such 
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men as St. Thomas Aquinas, Francis Suarez, and St. Robert Bel- 
larmine. In the economic sections of the book, the teachings of 
Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI are given the proper emphasis. 
Catholic Action has its place also, but some may feel that the treat- 
ment is all too brief and sketchy, considering the fact that Catholic 
Action is the means par excellence by which the Catholic laity, in- 
cluding the high school readers of the book, can and should work 
for the restoration of Christian ideals to society. 

American Democracy certainly meets the requirement of teach- 
ability. It has been constructed with both the student and the 
teacher in mind. Each chapter is preceded by a statement of the 
objectives or ‘‘things to be learned,’’ and is followed by vocabulary 
drills, review questions, topics for discussion and activities or ‘‘things 
to be done,’’ and a selected bibliography. There are also a number 
of helpful diagrams which present materials to the students in vivid 
pictorial form. The text might have been still further enhanced if 
the number of such diagrams or pictograms had been increased to 
facilitate the grasp of passages laden with statistical data. As a 
further aid to teachers, a Teachers’ Manual is supplied upon adop- 
tion of the book as a class text. Catholic high school principals and 
teachers will welcome the opportunity to examine American Democ- 
racy, which in several ways is a pioneer in Catholic social science texts. 


GERALD F. BENKERT, O.S.B. 
St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Maternal Overprotection, by David M. Levy, M.D., New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. ix+417. $4.50. 


This book is obviously not suitable for reference use by begin- 
ning sociology students. But for a teacher of advanced courses on 
the family or for graduate students of social pathology it has value. 
To all sociologists who are concerned with the questions of meth- 
odology involved in the selection and analysis of case materials of 
human relationships it offers some valuable lessons in the possibili- 
ties and limitations of that method of research. 

The case materials upon which the study is based were made 
possible by the special resources and personnel of the former In- 
stitute for Child Guidance, New York City. The data were gathered 
by staff members of the Institute in their effort to be of service to 
clients who had appealed to them for assistance with behavior prob- 
lems. Their several methods of investigating human behavior re- 
sulted in a combination of clinical procedures involving social, physi- 
cal, psycho-metric, and psychiatric examinations. Observations were 
made in the office, at home, at school and in the playroom. A 
number of persons acquainted with the client were interviewed as 
well as the members of his own family. It is pointed out, however, 
that child guidance like medicine is an art and not a science because 
it is engaged in the practical business of modifying human behavior. 
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A case record therefore is organized and directed toward service and 
not toward research even though the latter use is not overlooked as 
a possibility. Because a service agency deals with human beings 
who need help it cannot control in a rigidly scientific manner all 
of the conditions which it seeks to study but it may employ some 
of the devices of the experimental approach such as standardizing 
conditions for a test situation or treating with statistical devices the 
various data which have been collected from observations or inter- 
views. The use of a control group of normal subjects for comparison 
with the maladjusted is possible in a few situations but this check 
cannot always be achieved for the reason that well-adjusted people 
do not under ordinary circumstances submit themselves for examina- 
tion at a child guidance clinic. Hence it seemed to this author that 
the ‘Intensive study of a handful of cases seletced because the rela- 
tionships depicted are unusually clear yields more knowledge than 
the study of several thousand unselected cases’’ (p. 3). 

It is an example of this form of research method that the book 
holds interest for the sociologist. 

The “‘pure’’ cases in which the relationships under study may 
be seen most clearly are selected by the use of objective criteria which 
are clearly defined. As the study advances more complex or impure 
forms of maternal overprotection are included. The aim is to show 
“how a mother gets to be over-protective; how her child is affected 
by living with that type of mother; how to clear up actual and 
prevent potential difficulties that may result. Furthermore, we want 
to gain out of our investigations new technical weapons for the study 
of other human relationships’ (p. 3). 

It is beyond the scope of this review to pass upon the underlying 
assumptions involved in these methods of analysis and treatment 
of behavior problems. But as an effort to study and evaluate some 
of the results of this form of social endeavor the book is commend- 
able. It is to be hoped that this study of cases of maladjustment 
will contribute to the understanding of the normal aspects of the 
mother-child relationship: “Indeed the study of the maladjusted is 
the best preparation for the study of the adjusted. It reveals in sharp 
relief the points of stress in normal behavior that exclusive study of 
the normal can never do. Also it directs the investigator to the 
crucial problems that normals must contend with when the normal 
becomes the object of investigation’”’ (p. 13). 

RUTH REED 
Catholic University of America School of Social Work, 
Washington 17, D. C 


Mental Hygiene: the Psychology of Personal Adjustment. By D. 


New York: Henry Holt Co., 1944. Pp. xiii+498. 
$ 

The publisher’s announcement states that this new text on 
mental hygiene will be welcomed by psychologists and sociologists. 
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For readers of the REVIEW, the book will be considered here from 
the point of view of its value to a Catholic sociologist. 

The first four chapters, containing some novel, and for the most 
part excellent, observations, on the nature of mental health, give 
what might be called a ‘‘refresher course’ in the major and minor 
forms of mental disturbance. These chapters will indeed be wel- 
comed by many students of sociology. After this the book is divided 
into two parts, one on ‘‘Preventing Mental Disease,’’ the other on 
“Promoting Mental Health.’”” The author is happily much more 
interested in this second, or ‘‘meliorative’’ aspect of mental health 
than he is in the purely prophylactic aspect. The sociological im- 
port of the book can be clearly seen in the author’s description of 
“‘meliorative mental hygiene’ beginning: “It is definitely non- 
psychopathic in its orientation and emphasis. Its task is that of 
working out techniques of better living for all of us and not merely 
those who are potentially threatened by the specter of mental disease” 
(p. 16). The goal of this type of mental hygiene is ‘‘a sound mind 
in a sound body in a sound society” (p. 17). 

The sociologist will be interested in the discussion of the rela- 
tions between the natural and the social sciences: ‘‘there is no justi- 
fication for confining ‘scientific’ explanations to the world of me- 
chanics or to what lends itself to representation by diagram of chemi- 
cal formula’ (p. 36). There is much else, too, of sociological in- 
terest. Thus, adolescence is not to be explained solely in terms of 
chemical and physiological changes, but the ethico-social ‘“‘changes 
are very likely of even greater import” (p. 183). There is a good 
section on the necessity for critical thinking in overcoming prejudices 
(p. 355). ‘‘The finest program of mental hygiene will bog down 
unless certain minimal economic needs are provided’ (p. 403). 
Moreover, the author seems to agree with Gillespie and others that 
psychiatry is a soctal science (p. 233). 

Some of the ethico-sociological ideas in the book are not so ad- 
mirable. Thus the difference between man and animal is founded 
solely on the social nature of man (p. 239). Society is made the 
ultimate basis of morals (p. 180, and in general throughout). 
Moral absolutes are misunderstood (p. 20), and it is said that ‘‘to 
search for moral absolutes is like planning to live in a vacuum” (p. 
376). Conscience is merely a ‘‘conditioned emotional reaction to 
situations involving moral disapproval’ (p. 282). Visits to a 
“holy shrine’ are on the same level as the use of “‘green pills’’ and 
Christian Science’ (p. 140), and religion itself is made, after Howells, 
— i “symbolic connection between the individual and society”’ 

p. 

In spite of these errors in ethics and religion, Dr. Klein is quite 
certainly “‘on the side of the angels’ in many controverted questions 
of the day. His arguments against eugenic sterilization (p. 107), 
against extra- and pre-marital sex indulgence (p. 123), and in 
favor of intelligent repression as the instrument of enlightened free- 
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dom (p. 382) are as rigid and satisfying as they are unexpected. 
Some of the arguments here are far more cogent than those often 
given (on a scientific level, at least) by many Catholic authors. 
We cannot agree with all Dr. Klein has to say about the contribu- 
tions of religion to mental health. But we can agree with much of 
it, and it is quite unusual to see the subject discussed at such length. 
The author most certainly does not agree with his numerous col- 
leagues who make religion a major hazard for mental health. 

The book is written with exceptional clarity. There is an 
abundance (perhaps an overabundance) of illustration and analogy. 
There is an excellent glossary that defines all the technical terms in 
the book except ‘‘amauratic idiocy.’’ The book is in places too 
chatty, too discursive and argumentative, but in general it is ad- 
mirably readable, and often .refreshingly informal against a back- 
ground of solid and precise technical fact. 

If the ethical positions taken in this book were as sound as its 
psychological, psychiatric and sociological orientation, it would come 
very close to the ideal text we have been looking for to recommend 
for college classes in mental hygiene. As it is, one would no more 
recommend its use in a Catholic college than Dr. Klein himself 
would adopt the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas for his classes 
at the University of Texas. However, for the professional sociolo- 
gist and for mature, well-informed Catholic readers, the book can 
a recommended as far above the ordinary potpourri in the field 
today. 

JOHN W. STAFFORD, C.S.V. 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Troublemaking in Prison. By Jerome G. Sachs. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1942. Pp. 
xiit+162. $1.75. 


This is a thoughtful book devoted to a neglected chapter in 
penology, that of resistant behavior in penal institutions. The 
author wrote his work on the basis of participant observation carried 
out while serving as a parole interne at the District of Columbia 
Reformatory (Lorton). Observation was supplemented by the 
study of the prisoners’ records and by interviews with prisoners, 
both resistant and not, with members of their families, and guards. 
Resistant behavior as defined by the author is repeated violation of 
regulations during the period of incarceration. The problem he 
tries to solve is, why is there resistant behavior, and what are the 
characteristics of the resistant prisoners as compared with the good 
ones. The findings are these: 

Prisoners serving shorter terms are more inclined to resist than 
those serving long terms: the explanation is probably that, among 
those serving long terms, there are quite a few recidivists who, 
from previous experience, know that.it pays to comply with prison 
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regulations. Resistant prisoners have, on the average, had more of 
a history of juvenile delinquency than those of the control group; 
they recall many unpleasant early life experiences and had no or 
little pre-prison employment. They show, however, a higher in- 
telligence quotient. This finding is not unexpected since we know 
today that criminals are not at all dull, feebleminded or defective, 
as was supposed earlier in the century. Very important is the finding 
that the proclivity to resist increases in inverse ratio with the family 
interest in the prisoner. It appears finally that both the classification 
of the prisoners and the use of disciplinary measures could and 
should be improved to decrease resistant behavior. The inadequacy 
of the guard personnel is as striking at Lorton as in the majority 
of prisons, American and European. 

The book is provided with a good bibliography and a few il- 
luminating illustrations. The case stories in the appendix are 
valuable. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


Food, War and the Future. By E. Parmalee Prentice. New York: 
Harper 6 Bros. 1943. Pp. xiit164. $2.50. 


This book is an unhappy mixture of population theory, cattle 
breeding, and political philosophy. The first two chapters treat the 
complex question of population growth in relation to food supplies 
in a somewhat crude and heavy-handed way. The thesis of these 
Bromfieldian chapters is that it is only since the eighteenth century 
that man has been freed from the necessity of spending all his 
energies in grubbing for food (‘‘Progress, as we know it, did not 
begin before 1788 or 1789...” p. 20), and that now after the 
glorious fling of the nineteenth century, the ‘‘deep-seated melancholy” 
which has been man’s heritage from the beginning ‘‘is showing its 
ancient face once more’ (p. 26). 

It is the author’s contention that unless population growth is 
checked in America, as well as in Europe and Asia, we are headed 
for actual want and black despair. Proofs for this gloomy predic- 
tion consist of quotations drawn from great writers ranging from 
King Solomon to Dr. O. E. Baker — all of which illustrate the 
truism that it is possible for population to outrun its food supplies. 
What Mr. Prentice fails to prove is that the American population 
is already on the verge of doing this. His argument is full of non- 
sequiturs and verbal smoke screens. He draws heavily upon an 
article written by Dr. Baker in 1925 which suggests the pos- 
sibility of overpopulation, even though the slightest acquaintance 
with the more recent writings of this authority make clear that 
America faces the prospect of population decline rather than the 
opposite. (Cf. The American Catholic Sociological Review, March 
1944, pp. 14-16.) 
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In his chapter on cattle-breeding the author explodes the “‘pure- 
bred fiction’’ to the reader's satisfaction, but his excursion into po- 
litical philosophy is as uncritical and confusing as his ventures into 
population theory. 

The only explanation for this book is that it was inspired by 
Mr. Frank Gannett. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


What is Education? By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. New York: Sheed 
&% Ward, 1944. Pp. 288. $3.00. 


One healthy result of the present war is our willingness to look 
at least to the motes in our own social organization, and not to 
resort solely to speculative reconstruction projects for the removal of 
beams from occupied and enemy nations. The ideas of Hutchins, 
Henderson, the Greene report of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the recently issued British government report on the high 
school curriculum in Great Britain, and a number of other studies, 
have undoubtedly pointed to the urgent need of improving our edu- 
cational system. 

Father Edward Leen, hitherto chiefly known in this country 
for his spiritual writings, has now provided us with his ideas on 
the aim and content of Catholic education. The dogmatic tone 
employed throughout the closely packed pages of his book suggests 
how long and deeply the author considered the subject before putting 
his thoughts in print. The work is not a textbook and has none 
of the apparatus of such: no paragraph headings, no bibliography; 
unfortunately, even an index is missing. It is essentially a book 
to be meditated upon by all those concerned with teaching and ad- 
ministration in our Catholic schools, and by parents concerned with 
making a wise choice of school for their children. 

To Newman's theological approach to our problem of providing 
a truly Catholic education, Leen adds an eminently practical dis- 
cussion of the curriculum of Catholic schools. The comparative 
lack of Catholic leadership, and the easy acquiescence of so many 
Catholics in the more pagan aspects of modern living, show that 
Leen is correct in assuming that more is wrong with our Catholic 
schools than the patent fact that in many of them “‘instruction in 
faith has not kept pace with instrucion in other branches of knowl- 
edge’’ (p. 168). His thesis is that our Catholic people have become 
infected with non-Christian ways of thought and living largely 
because they have not been educated in a truly Christian manner. 
He therefore examines anew the distinctive features of Catholic edu- 
cation. ‘A Christian mental formation is meant to be a training 
for life by thought,’’ he says (p. 76). ‘‘If a school training errs at 
all, it is better that it should err on the side of being intellectual than 
on the side of being functional’ (p. 125). He places a much greater 
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responsibility on the teacher than that of merely giving instruction, 
insisting that “‘Goodness or character cannot be taught. Example 
and precept both play their part in moral training, but in the process 
the former is a much more potent influence than the latter’ (p. 39). 
He shows the intimate relation between the intellectual and moral 
formation given in the school, and rightly considers that all sub- 
jects taught to the Catholic must be integrated with a Catholic phi- 
losophy of life (p. 81). 


There will be many who will disagree with Father Leen on 
certain points, especially on such practical issues as the very minor 
role which he assigns to mathematics; his suggestion that high- 
school students can study post-classical Latin writings alongside 
those classics which are considered today as the essential equipment 
of the cultivated person; his somewhat old-fashioned notions on 
woman's place in the world and what her education should include 
to prepare her for modern living. Yet all of us will concur with 
the majority of his ideas, and in doing so, some reorganization of 
our Catholic school and college programs may well be made. The 
American reader must, of course, remember that the author is writing 
about his native Ireland, where the educational system follows the 
English continuance of secondary school work through what we 
in America consider as the first two years of college studies. When 
he speaks of college years he refers to pre-university training. By 
higher or university education, he means studies somewhat equivalent 
to those we include in our Junior and Senior college classes, as well 
as education beyond that stage. 


Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


EvA J. Ross 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Two Basic Social Encyclicals: Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. New York: Benziger Bros., 1943. Pp. 195. $2.50. 


Here we have the Latin text on one page and a translation op- 
posite for two of the most important social encyclicals of our day. 
It is approved by the Holy See and contains a special letter of 
authorization by the Apostolic Delegate to this country. Authors 
who prefer to use this translation rather than the earlier ones must 
secure permission in writing from the publishers before quoting 
from it. Such a restriction seems a pity, but perhaps the permission 
will be readily granted. The translation reads excellently well, 
seems to be accurate, and was especially needed for that part of 
Quadragesimo Anno which refers to occupational groups. The book 
is well printed and bound, and should undoubtedly be in the library 
of each ACSS member. 
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' Measures Relating to Vital Records and Vital Statistics. Union 
Calendar No. 214. 78th Congress, Ist Session, House Docu- 
ment No. 242. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1943. Pp. 264. E 


The Bureau of the Budget’s Report herein contained, recom- 
mends a national vital records office in the United States Public Health 
Office; this statement, however, covers only ten pages of the full 
volume. Then come eighteen ‘Appendices’ and ‘‘Exhibits,’’ each 
of which explains the meaning, gathering and manipulation of some 
type of vital statistics. As a frank statement of the problems of 
handling vital statistics, the volume offers some valuable aids for 
interpreting the usual data on births, deaths, marriages and divorces. 
A point of general interest is the section explaining the varied uses 
to which such vital statistics are put. As a succinct statement of 
the legislative aspects of vital statistics, this Report may be regarded 
as a ‘‘What every demographer should know.” 


American Words and Ways. By John Whyte. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1943. Pp. xvit184. $2.50. 


This is chiefly a book of directives for German Americans, refu- 
gees, and other Germans living in the United States. It does much 
more than provide help on idiomatic English sentence construction, 
the correct pronunciation of words, and American slang in current 
usage. It tells the German reader how to secure a job with dignity, 
how to write a letter, how to visit people correctly, and how to dis- 
cuss affairs in an American way. The publishers advertise the book 
as one which should not be overlooked by sociologists and historians 
who are concerned with the study of America’s immigrant groups, 
or who are concerned with the sociology of language. It may in- 
deed prove useful for this purpose, though the material contained 
therein is hardly new to those long domiciled over here. The reader 
shares often in the downright enjoyment with which the writer 
tackled his subject. John Whyte knows his Germans, and he likes 
them, despite the fact that the book is full of American style amuse- 
ment at pomposities and idiosyncrasies. 
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